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THE 
MACMILLAN COMPANY 


announces 


A NEW SERIES OF 
(GEOGRAPHIES 


forthcoming in February, 1932 


A series which, in the estimation of the 
publishers, is to be regarded as the out- 
standing contribution of the decade to the 
teaching of elementary geography. 


The authors are: 


C. BEVERLEY BENSON 
Formerly of Purdue and Cornell Universities 


ELLswortH HUNTINGTON Frank M. McMurry 
Research Professor in Emeritus Professor of Edu- 
Geography, Yale University cation, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 








A New 
MODERN ENGLISH 


The popular text by Emerson and Bender, in use 
for so many years, has been completely revised 
and rewritten by Blanche Jennings Thompson. 


Preserving all the important basal mate- 
rial of the original books, which made the 
series so justly popular with teachers and 
pupils. 

Introducing new textual, illustrative, and 
teaching features to accord with the chang- 
ing interests and needs of the modern 
school. 


To be published in February, 1932 
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INCOME PROTECTION 





Have you considered the possibility of a sudden discontinuance of 
your salary checks by reason of illness or accident? 


Our Income Protection Policies will obviate worry and prevent 
financial loss by the investment of a small portion of your monthly 
earnings. 


Operations, Hospital Confinements, Prolonged Illnesses or Serious 
Accidents are mighty unprofitable without a regular income. 


ILLNESS INDEMNITY 


TOTAL LOSS OF TIME HOSPITAL CONFINEMENT 


$25.00 PER WEEK FOR 52 WEEKS $50.00 PER WEEK FOR 4 WEEKS 
(Payable after first week’s illness) (Payable after first week in hospital) 


First Week’s Illness First Week in Hospital 
$12.50 Per Week $25.00 Per Week 





ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


ORDINARY ACCIDENT SPECIAL ACCIDENT 
$25.00 Per Week for 52 Weeks $50.00 Per Week for 26 Weeks 





Either Hand and Sight of Either Eye 
Either Foot and Sight of Either Eye 
Sight of Both Eyes 
Either Hand 
Either Foot 


ANNUAL PREMIUM—$30.00 


Pennzyluania Casualty Company 


LANCASTER, PA. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 


By JONES, BERTSCHI, and HOLTSCLAW 








A JUNIOR BUSINESS COURSE THAT: 
Helps in the selection of life work 


Lays a firm foundation for the vocational commercial course on 
the senior high school level 


Equips pupils who must drop out of school with valuable junior 
occupational skills 


Expands business training into general business education 


Is rich in permanent life values 


Liberal exchange allowance for used texts makes the cost of 
adoption very low. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 




















CITIZENSHIP COURSES 


by 
Correspondence 


Study at Home 


American Government 
Political Parties and Elections 


Build Up a Background 
by the study of 


HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
UNITED STATES HISTORY 
MODERN ECONOMIC HISTORY 
ENGLISH HISTORY 


THE MIDDLE AGES WATER COLORS - * CRAYONS 


: sob Nt nish Manufactured by 
rinciples of Sociology ~ Th 
ev 


For information about these and one hundred American Cray on 


other courses write to: Company 


Frank H. Koos, Assistant Director SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 
Correspondence Study Division 
School of Education 





Write For Folders - Complimentary 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE ESTABLISHED 1835 96 YEA 
State College, Pennsylvania 
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“THE PUPILS FIND THESE BOOKS JOYFUL WORK 
***THEY RELIEVE ME OF MANY TEDIOUS HOURS” 


The use of Webster books eliminates waste of teach- 
ers’ and pupils’ time, raises the standard of work 

performed, creates a new interest in the 
poe reduces pupil failures. These books are based 
on the subject and not restricted to any particular 
text. That is why thousands of superintendents, su- 


room 


--Teacher 


pervisors, and classroom teachers select Webster 
workbooks and seatwork books year after year. 
Webster books are as skillfully and expertly prepared 
- the a he yet they are offered at a price 


can afford to pay—A PRICE 


CHEAPER TI THAN TABLET PAPER. 


WEBSTER WORKBOOKS AND SEATWORK BOOKS 
85 TITLES --- MILLIONS IN USE DAILY 


Representative Titles of 
Elementary Workbooks 


READING: 

Seatwork Activities for Beginners in 
Reading, 32 pages 

Pre-Primer Soe _ — 

Primer Seatwork, 6 

My Seatwork Book Ne Le. 68 pages. 

ARITHMETIC: 

First Grade Number Book, 64 pages . 25 

Work and Play i te Numberland, second 
grade; 72 pa 

Standard Arithesotic Drills ond Tests, 
grades!l to Vill inclusive, 128 pages ea. 25¢ 

GEOGRAPHY: 

Far and Near, third grade, 72 pages.. 25¢ 

Study Guide Lersonsin Geography, Book |, 
United States, Book Ill, Europe each 35 

Study Guide Lessonsin Geography, Bookil,. 
South America; Book on Asia, Atrica, 
and Australia, each ° seca odes 


HISTORY: 
Old World Background, 6% pages ... 25¢ 
Proficiency Tests in U. S. History, 


HEALTH: 
* — and Safety Book, fourth on 


Hopp oak Hours, Book, first grade . po 
Happy Health Hours, Book Il, sec. grade . 15¢ 


ENGLISH: 
Language Helps for Written English, 62 
es, illustrated for second, third, 
Fourth and fifth » @a 
Sharp’s Language Drills, grades III, IV, 
V, and VI, 64 pages, #, each 1S 
Sharp's English Exercises, grades Vil 
and Vill, 96 pages, each 25¢ 


a b my 


and ial. Tho nen of chic matectal will cave thus, oftest, and hours 





Write tor FREE catalan 
of ion; ¢ 





or your money 


he child: aan stady these books eagerly and happily. Each book we offer is 
will be refunded. Ordertoday. Ali prices postpaid. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. DEPT. B-9, 1808 WASHINGTON AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Representative Titles of 
High School Workbooks 


Practice Exercisesin Algebra, 96 pages . 30¢ 
Practice Exercises in Plane Geometry 72 
exercises, book form, 25c; tablet form 35¢ 


Latin Practice, first year, 128 pages . . &0c 
Latin Practice, second year, 128 pages . 8O¢ 
Workbook in American History!28 pages 40¢ 
Workbook in American Problems, 


Workbook in Community. Civics 
Sharp’s English Exercises, Books |, Il, 
tll and IV, each 35¢ 


° 


One Free Book will be sent if you 
return this advertisement with the copy 


‘Mi 


you want, plainly checked.. 




















BECAUSE OF ITS UNUSUAL EFFECTIVENESS 


THE OPEN DOOR LANGUAGE SERIES 


has reached an unprecedented record. It is now used by an 
average of one out of every five pupils throughout the 


United States. 





NOW 


THE OPEN DOOR LANGUAGE WORKBOOKS 


provide the pupil extension work for this unparalleled series of texts—indi- 


vidual practice lessons to follow the exercises in the books. 


This, plus a 


thorough going Diagnostic and Remedial Program, insures 100% efficiency in 
the teaching of Language. 


Regardless of what series of Language texts you now use, be sure to 
examine the OPEN DOOR LANGUAGE SERIES AND WORKBOOKS 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


386 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 
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NO TEACHER IS FREE! 


FROM THE POSSIBILITY OF SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT 
But YOU can be free from the worry of Debt with a membership 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Pa. 
TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF OUTSTANDING SERVICE 


Write today, there is no tomorrow. A card will bring complete information, and 
may save you much worry in the future 




















TEMPLE ene 


Broad and Montgomery S&S a Philadelphia, Pa. 


Avenue *Phone Stevenson 7600 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES 
TEACHERS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
eee SCHOOLS RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, LAW 
CINE, PHARMACY, DENTISTRY, CHIROPODY 
SCHOOL OF F MUSIC UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 
OAK LANE COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Send for Bulletin 














THEIR LITTLE 
WZ FINGERS 
ARE HAPPY 


to 
PLAYTIME 


Net price, 12 cents with Dixon’s Beginners’ 
f. o. b. New York 


fT 


Peneils. Experieneed Pri- 
The New Pre-Primer mary Teachers endorse them. 


for Dixon’s Beginners’ Peneils 


Newson Readers are earried by all Sehool 


Small vocabulary High repetition Supply Houses. e e e e 


Running words - =- = = 1242 


Number of different words 50 
24.84 School Bureau 
e Pencil Sales Department 171-J 


Average repetition - - 


JOSEPH DIXON 
NEWSON & COMPANY CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


73 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. Jersey City New Jersey 
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President Hoover's Conference on 


Home Building and Home Ownership 


In the belief that “it should be possible 
in our country for any person of sound char- 
acter and industrious habits to provide himself 
with adequate and suitable housing and pref- 
erably to own his own home,” President Hoover 
decided over a year ago to call a Conference 
on Home Building and Home Ownership. A 
Planning Committee, comprising representa- 
tives of some twenty volunteer organizations, 
worked out the plan. It set up twenty-five 
fact-finding committees to assemble available 
data on all phases of the housing problem in 
this country, and six correlating committees 
to deal with questions of aim and method 
common to all. Funds were provided privately 
to cover research and other activities of the 
committees. These committees, composed of 
volunteers, all of whom are persons of author- 
ity and experience in the subjects dealt with 
by the committees, presented their tentative 
reports at the conference in Washington, 
D. C., December 2-5, 1931. 

Over 3,200 men and women from all parts 
of the United States responded to President 
Herbert Hoover’s invitation and registered at 
headquarters, the new $17,000,000 Commerce 
Building. The conference was well organized 
and was made delightful by a reception at the 
White House by President and Mrs. Hoover 
and by two general evening sessions in Con- 
vention Hall where the President delivered 
the keynote address printed below, and Secre- 
tary Wilbur summed up the findings. 

The conference adopted a resolution re- 
questing President Hoover to appoint a con- 
tinuing committee to receive completed reports, 
to coordinate the work of the various commit- 
tees, and to carry out the recommendations. 
The conference also recommended the publi- 
cation of a national handbook for general dis- 
tribution showing the relation of proper hous- 
ing to wholesome living. All recognize that 
this work is just well started and that much 
further study and work are required. 


Keynote Address 


Herbert Hoover, President of the United States 


You have come from every State in the 
Union to consider a matter of basic national 
interest. Your purpose is to consider it in its 
long view rather than its emergency aspects. 
Next to food and clothing the housing of a 
nation is its most vital social and economic 
problem. This conference has been called 
especially to consider one great segment of 
that problem—that is, in what manner can we 
facilitate the ownership of homes and how can 
we protect the owners of homes? 

The conference also has before it some 
phases of that other great segment of housing; 
that is, the standards of tenement and apart- 
ment dwellings. While at this time we give 
primary emphasis to home ownership in city, 
town, and farm, we are all of us concerned in 
the improvement of city housing. I hope we 
may at some future time subject the question 
of city housing to more definitely organized 
national intelligence through which we shall 
further establish standards which will give 
impetus to public understanding and public 
action to this, the question of blighted areas 
and slums in many of our great cities. I am 
confident that the sentiment for home owner- 
ship is so embedded in the American heart 
that millions of people who dwell in tene- 
ments, apartments, and rented rows of solid 
brick have the aspiration for wider opportu- 
nity in ownership of their own homes. To 
possess one’s own home is the hope and ambi- 
tion of almost every individual in our coun- 
try, whether he lives in hotel, apartment, or 
tenement. 

While the purpose of this conference is to 
study and advise upon the very practical ques- 
tions of home design, of materials, of build- 
ing regulations, of zoning, of taxes, of :trans- 
portation, of financing, of parks and play- 
grounds, and other topics, yet behind it all 
every one of you here is impelled by the high 
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ideal and aspiration that each family may pass 
their days in the home which they own; that 
they may nurture it as theirs; that-it may be 
their castle in all that exquisite sentiment 
which it surrounds with the sweetness of fam- 
ily life. This aspiration penetrates the heart 
of our national well-being. It makes for hap- 
pier married life, it makes for better children, 
it makes for confidence and security, it makes 
for courage to meet the battle of life, it makes 
for better citizenship. There can be no fear 
for a democracy or self-government or for lib- 
erty or freedom from home owners no matter 
how humble they may be. 

There is a wide distinction between homes 
and mere housing. Those immortal ballads, 
Home, Sweet Home, My Old Kentucky Home, 
and the Little Gray Home in the West, were 
not written about tenements or apartments. 
They are the expressions of racial longing 
which find outlet in the living poetry and songs 
of our people. They were written about an 
individual abode, alive with the tender asso- 
ciations of childhood, the family life at the 
fireside, the free out-of-doors, the independ- 
ence, the security, and the pride in possession 
of the family’s own home—the very seat of its 
being. 

That our people should live in their own 
homes is a sentiment deep in the heart of our 
race and of American life. We know that as 
yet it is not universally possible to all. We 
know that many of our people must at all 
times live under other conditions. But they 
never sing songs about a pile of rent receipts. 
To own one’s own home is a physical expres- 
sion of individualism, of enterprise, of inde- 
pendence, and of the freedom of spirit. We 
do not in our imagination attach to a transi- 
tory place that expression about a man’s home 
being his castle, no matter what its consti- 
tutional rights may be. 

But to return to our practical problems. 
Over thirty committees embracing the collec- 
tive skill and experience of our country have 
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been voluntarily engaged for the past year in 
collecting the best of national experience from 
every part of our country, in collating it into 
definite recommendations for your considera- 
tion. Like the solution of all practical prob- 
lems, the facts first must be discovered; they 
must be assembled in their true perspective; 
and the conclusions to be drawn from them 
must be the inexorable march of logic. This 
conference has not been called primarily on 
legislative questions. Its major purpose is to 
stimulate individual action. It seeks a better 
planned use of our Nation’s energies and re- 
sources, especially those that are rooted in 
neighborliness and mutual help, and those that 
find expression in our great national volun- 
tary organizations, in our schools and colleges, 
and in our research laboratories. The confer- 
ence represents a place in our mastery of the 
forces that modern science and modern tech- 
nology place at our disposal. It is not to set 
up government in the building of homes but 
to stimulate individual endeavor and make 
community conditions propitious. The basis 
of its action is to collate the whole of our ex- 
perience to date, to establish standards, to 
advance thought to a new plane from which 
we may secure a revitalized start upon na- 
tional progress in the building and owning 
of homes. 

About a year ago we held in Washington 
such a conference as this in relation to the 
health and protection of children. That con- 
ference established new standards and a new 
and higher plane of understanding and action. 
It presented a set of standards and conclu- 
sions, and those conclusions, I am informed, 
have now been printed in literally millions of 
copies—through the associations which were 
interested, through State authorities, and mu- 
nicipal authorities. They have penetrated the 
thought and permeated the practice of the 
Nation. Many conferences have been called 
by the governors of many States, by the 
mayors of many cities, to consider and apply 
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their conclusions. Their actions have already 
wielded a powerful influence in the adminis- 
trative functions of government from the 
Federal Government down to the smallest 
community. They have been made the basis 
of legislative action. They have lifted the 
sense of public and individual responsibility 
in the Nation. And it is a result of this kind 
which we are confidently expecting from this 
conference. 

I notice that some—not the members of these 
committees—have contended that the develop- 
ment of city and urban life necessarily has 
driven us to less and less possible ownership 
of homes. I do not agree with that. The very 
development of transportation, the advantages 
of distribution of industry today make the 
ownership of homes far more feasible and de- 
sirable than ever before. But it involves vast 
problems of city and industrial management 
which we should have the courage to face. It 
involves also a great problem of finance. The 
newly married pair setting out upon the 
stream of life seldom come to their new state 
with sufficient resources to purchase or enter 
upon that great adventure of life of building 
a home, . 

It has long been my opinion that we have 
fairly creditably solved every other segment 
of our credit structure more effectively than 
we have solved this one. In normal times the 
Federal Reserve System has given ee to 

he 


financing’ of commercial transactions. 
agricultural banks and the insurance compa- 
nies have given mobility to farm credit. The 
public exchanges have given mobility to the 
financing of industrial credit through stocks 


and bonds. Through various discount compa- 
nies we have established mobility for the sale 
of automobiles and radio sets and fur coats on 
the instalment plan, where 20 or 25 per cent 
cash payments are gratefully accepted. 

We have in normal times, through the sav- 
ings banks, insurance companies, the building 
and loan associations, and others, provided 
abundant and mobile finance for 50 per cent 
of the cost of a home through the first mort- 
gage. But the definite problem is not pre- 
sented by those who can find 50 per cent of 
the cost of a home. Our chief problem in 
finances relates to those who have an earnest 
desire for a home, who have a job and there- 
fore possess sound character credit, but whose 
initial resources run to only 20 or 25 per cent. 
These people would willingly work and apply 
all their rent and all their savings to gain for 
themselves this independence and security and 
social well-being. Such people are a good 
risk. They are the very basis of stability to 
the Nation. To find a way to meet their need 
is one of the problems that you have to con- 
sider; that is, how we can make a home avail- 
able for instalment purchase on terms that 
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dignify the name credit and not upon terms 
and risks comparable to the credit extended 
by a pawnbroker. Our building and loan and 
many other associations have made an effort 
to find a solution for this group, but it is as 
yet largely unorganized and the question sub- 
stantially unsolved. 


I recently made a public proposal for the 
creation of a system of home loan discount 
banks. That proposal is familiar to you, and 
I will not traverse its details at the present 
time. It was brought forward partially to 
meet the situation presented by the present 
emergency, to alleviate the hardships that 
exist amongst home owners today, and to re- 
vitalize the building of homes as a factor of 
economic recovery, but in its long-distance 
view it was put forward in the confidence 
that through the creation of an institution of 
this character we could gradually work out 
the problem of systematically promoted home 
ownership on such terms of sound finance as 
people who have the home-owning aspiration 
deserve in our country. 


And there are many other problems involved 
in your investigations which bear equal im- 
portance to the problem of home financing. 
The surroundings in which such homes are to 
be built; the very method of their building; 
transportation and other facilities which must 
be provided for them; and the protection that 
must be given to them from the encroachment 
of commerce and industry. All of these and 
many other subjects you will compass. You 
should be in a position when you complete 
your work to advise our country of new stand- 
ards and new ideals for our country. 

I wish to express our gratitude, in which I 
know you will all join, to the hundreds of 
committee members who have labored so de- 
votedly and capably in preparation for your 
conference. I assure you of my appreciation 
for your coming and my confidence of the high 
results that will flow from your deliberations. 


President Hoover's Statement on the Proposed Estab- 
lishment of Home Loan Discount Banks 
November 13, 1931 


I shall propose to Congress the establish- 
ment of a system of Home Loan Discount 
Banks for four purposes: 

1. For the present emergency purpose of 
relieving the financial strains upon sound 
Building and Loan Associations, Savings 
Banks, Deposit Banks, and Farm Loan Banks 
that have been giving credit through the me- 
dium of small mortgage loans upon urban and 
farm properties used for homes. Thereby to 
relieve pressures upon home and farm owners 

2. To put the various types of institutions 
lending on mortgage in a position to assist in 
the revival of home construction in many parts 
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of the country and with its resultant increase 
in employment 

3. To safeguard against the repetition of 
such experiences in the future 

4. For the long view purpose of strengthen- 
ing such institutions in the promotion of home 
ownership particularly through the financial 
strength thus made available to Building and 
Loan Associations. 

The immediate credit situation has for the 
time being in many parts of the country re- 
stricted severely the activities of building and 
loan associations, deposit banks including 
country banks, and savings departments, sav- 
ings banks, and farm loan: companies in such 
a fashion that they are not only not able to 
extend credit through new mortgages to home 
and farm owners, but are only too often un- 
able to renew mortgages or give consideration 
to those in difficulty with resultant great hard- 
ships to borrowers and a definite depreciation 
of real estate values in the areas where such 
pressures exist. 

A considerable part of our unemployment is 
due to stagnation in residential construction. 
It is true there has been some over-building 
in certain localities in the boom years. But 
even in these localities the inevitable need is 
obscured by the tendency of the population to 
huddle temporarily due to unemployment. The 
real need steadily accumulates with increas- 
ing population and will become evident and in- 
sistent as we come out of the depression. The 
high importance of residential construction as 
a matter of employment is indicated by the 
fact that more than 200,000 individual homes 
are erected annually in normal times, which 
with initial furnishing contribute more than 
two billions to our construction and other in- 
dustries. This construction has greatly dimin- 
ished. Its revival would provide for employ- 
ment in the most vital way. As a people we 
need at all times the encouragement of home 
ownership, and a large part of such action is 
only possible through an opportunity to obtain 
long term loans payable in instalments. It is 
urgently important, therefore, that we pro- 
vide some method for bringing into continu- 
ing and steady action the great facilities of 
such of these great national and local loaning 
concerns as have been under pressure and 
should provide against such difficulties in the 
future. 

The farm mortgage situation presents many 
difficulties to which this plan would give aid. 

I have consulted with representatives of the 
various groups granting credit on mortgage 
loans for the home and farms as well as gov- 
ernment officials and other economic agencies, 
and as a practical solution from the various 
needs and the various ideas advanced I pro- 
pose the following general principles for the 
creation of an institution for such purpose: 
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(a) That there be established twelve Home 
Loan Discount Banks (if necessary), one in 
each Federal Reserve District under the di- 
rection of a Federal Home Loan Board. 

(b) The capital of these discount banks 
shall be initially of minimum of five to thirty 
millions as may be determined by the Federal 
Board upon the basis of the aggregate of such 
mortgage loans and probable needs of the par- 
ticular district. 

(c) The proposed discount banks to make 
no initial or direct mortgages but to lend only 
upon the obligations of the loaning institutions 
secured by the mortgage loans as collateral so 
as to assure and expand the functioning of 
such institutions. 

(d) Building and Loan Associations, Sav- 
ings Banks, Deposit Banks, Farm Loan Banks, 
etc., may become members of the system after 
they have satisfied the conditions of qualifica- 
tions and eligibility that may be fixed by the 
Federal Board. 

(e) The mortgage loans eligible for collat- 

eral shall not exceed $15,000 each and shall be 
limited to urban and farm property used for 
home purposes. 
- (f) The maximum amount to be advanced 
against the mortgage collateral not to exceed 
more than 50 per cent of the unpaid balance 
on unamortized or short term mortgage loans 
and not more than 60 per cent of the unpaid 
balance of amortized long term mortgages, and 
no advance to be made on mortgages in de- 
fault. Such loans are to be made on the basis 
that there are sound appraisals of the property 
upon which such mortgages have been made. 
In other words, given sound appraisals, there 
will be advanced in the case of a short term 
or unamortized loans 25 per cent of the ap- 
praisal and in case of amortized long term 
loans, 30 per cent of the appraised value of the 
property. 

(g) The discount banks as their needs re- 
quire from time to time to issue bonds or 
short term notes to investors to an amount 
not to exceed in the aggregate twelve times 
the capital of the issuing bank. The bonds of 
these discount banks would be thus secured by 
the obligations of the borrowing institutions, 
the mortgages deposited as collateral against 
such obligations and the capital of the discount 
banks. These bonds to be acceptable for se- 
curity for government and postal deposits. 
The result would be a bond of high grade as 
to quality and security. 

(h) If the aggregate initial capital of the 
discount banks should in the beginning be fixed 
at $150,000,000 it would be possible for the 
twelve banks to finance approximately some- 
thing over $1,800,000,000 of advance to the 
borrowing institutions which could be further 
expanded by increase in their capital. 

(i) It is proposed to find the initial capi- 
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tal stock for the discount banks in much 
the same way, in-so-far as is applicable, as 
the capital was found for the Federal Reserve 
Banks—that is, that an organization commit- 
tee in each district should first offer the capital 
to the institutions which would participate in 
the service of the bank. And as was provided 
in respect to the Federal Reserve Banks, if 
the initial capital is not wholly thus provided, 
it should be subscribed by the federal govern- 
ment; and further, somewhat as was provided 
in the case of the Federal Land Banks, other 
institutions using the facilities of the discount 
banks should be required to purchase from 
time to time from the government some pro- 
portionate amount of its holdings of stock if 
there be any. In this manner any government 
capital will gradually pass over to private 
ownership as was the case in the Federal Land 
Banks. 

The above details of the proposal are put 
forward as suggestions in order to give clarity 
to the central idea rather than as inflexible 
conclusions. The whole plan would necessarily 
be subject to the action of Congress and many 
parts of it will no doubt need development. 

There is no element of inflation in the plan 
but simply a better organization of credit for 
these purposes. 

This proposed institution does not in any 
way displace the National Credit Association 
which occupies an entirely different field of 
action. 


Findings of the President's Conference 
on Home Building and Home 
Ownership 
RAY LYMAN WILBUR 
Secretary of the Interior and Co-Chairman of 
the Conference 

For the first time in the history of Amer- 
ica representatives of each of the many pro- 
fessional and commercial groups interested in 
one way or another in home building and home 
ownership or any of the other aspects of the 
problems of housing and homemaking have 
assembled to pool their wisdom and work out 
cooperatively their best suggestions for the 
solution of the problems which they face in 
common. Many of the thirty-one committees 
of the Conference have worked for a half year 
or more to arrive at the recommendations 
which they have so carefully prepared and laid 
before you for discussion during the meetings 
of the past three days. Through our common 
deliberations on these problems, the solution 
of which is so urgent for the protection and 
development of American citizenship, certain 
fundamentals stand out which may properly 
be presented as the findings of the Conference. 
These I shall undertake to outline to you. 

1. Each city and community should have a 
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master plan. 

2. Each city should be zoned. 

3. All new homes irrespective of the income 
of the family can and should be of good de- 
sign and sound construction. 

4. Soundly built homes can and should be 
rendered available to all home buyers. 

5. Home ownership should be a possibility 
at some time in the life of every thrifty family. 

6. An adequate system of credit for the fi- 
nancing of homes should be established. 

7. Old homes should be brought up to stand- 
ard. 

8. Slums and blighted areas should be elim- 
inated. 

9. Industry so far as practical should be 
decentralized. 

10. Well-advised large scale housing opera- 
tions should be facilitated. 

11. Homes should be freed from excessive 
burdens of taxation. 

12. Beauty as well as utility should be made 
available within the home and in its surround- 
ings, 

13. The conveniences, protection, and oppor- 
tunities enjoyed by city dwellers should be 
rendered available as rapidly as possible to 
the residents of rural districts. 

14. Work centers for household operations 
should be efficiently planned and equipped. 

15. There is need of better framed and bet- 
ter enforced legislation with regard to all 
types of housing for the protection of the 
home and the community. 

16. There is need of development of further 
research, information service, and public edu- 
cation. 

17. The promotion of home ownership and 
better homes is the prerogative of all civic 
leaders and of citizens. 

This Conference has opened up a number of 
questions of vital importance to the welfare 
of cur Nation. The contributions from the 
various committees have been outstanding. ~ 
The work of the Conference has by no means 
been completed; in fact it is just well started. 
It is planned to have a continuation committee 
appointed which will not only further sum- 
marize the results of the Conference but will 
bring the reports of the committees and the 
findings to public attention in all parts of the 
country. It is hoped that in about a year, 
a second Conference can be held. Some of the 
most important problems of housing associated 
with the slums and blighted areas of our cities 
need technical and financial solution. The 
promising reports that have been placed be- 
fore this Conference indicate the probability 
of unusually satisfactory results if new con- 
ceptions and new methods can be put into 
practical application. 

Broadly speaking, proper housing is vital 
to wholesome living. Upon wholesome living 
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depends the success of our democracy. Health, 
happiness, and good citizenship are furthered 
by proper housing. Unhappiness, delinquency, 
and crime are furthered by bad housing. We 
have still to determine the effect of our meth- 
ods of housing upon our primary biological 
needs but we can be sure that we can not 
change materially the essentials of human 
habitation without reacting biologically. We 
can learn from the birds. The shiffless, care- 
less robins who pick poor places for their 
nests, who build poor nests, raise but few 
young who become full fledged successful rob- 
ins. We are endeavoring within a few decades 
to remold the mass and individual changes 
brought to us in an almost overwhelming man- 
ner by science and invention. No matter how 
greatly our mobility has increased, our human 
needs for home with its joys and comforts and 
children remain unchanged. While electricity, 
the telephone, and the radio, and perhaps now 
television, bring the homes closer in contact 
with the world, they make it all the more 
important psychologically and physiologically 
to have a place of retreat and comfort that we 
can call “Home, Sweet Home.” 





National Advisory Committee on 
Education 


Charles Riborg Mann, chairman of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Education, sub- 
mitted his report to President Herbert Hoover 
in October, 1931. It was released by the White 
House the middle of November. 

In his message to Congress, December 3, 
1929, President Hoover defined the task of the 
National Advisory Committee, as follows: 

In view of the considerable difference of 
opinion as to policies which should be pur- 
sued by the Federal Government with re- 
spect to education, I have appointed a com- 
mittee representative of the important edu- 
cational associations and others to investi- 
gate and present recommendations. 

In May, 1929, acting for the President, Sec- 
retary Ray Lyman Wilbur, Department of In- 
terior, organized the committee with the in- 
junction that it “give us (the American peo- 
ple) the proper chart by which to steer our 
educational course,” insofar as the Federal 
Government is concerned with it. 

As finally constituted, the Committee con- 
sisted of fifty-two citizens engaged or inter- 
ested in education. This number was reduced 
to fifty-one by the death of William M. David- 
son, Pittsburgh. Four two-day sessions of the 
entire committee were held. Then a Confer- 
ence Sub-Committee of fifteen members held 
eleven sessions. Many conferences were held 


with representatives of federal departments 
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and national and state associations. Thirty- 
nine research collaborators in all parts of the 
country and fifty-six regional and special con- 
sultants assisted. Julius Rosenwald, Chicago, 
generously financed the work with a gift of 
$100,000. 


After these wide contacts, detailed study, 
and extensive discussion, the Committee sub- 
mitted its report and asked to be discharged. 


The final vote on the entire report was 
forty-three for the report, eight against it. 
Representatives of Catholic Education and of 
Negro Education submitted minority reports. 


The Committee in its report of 140 pages 
states plainly the issues in public education 
and the necessary responsibility of the federal 
government, and makes many definite recom- 
mendations. The recommendation of greatest 
popular interest is “That a Department of 
Education with a Secretary of Education at 
its head be established in the Federal Govern- 
ment.” The roll call on this recommendation 
was: Ayes, 38; Noes, 11; Not voting, 2. 

Under the heading, Chart Made, Time, No- 
vember, 1931, gives the following critical ap- 
praisal of the report: 


On its face the report contains the headline- 
making recommendation that a Federal de- 
partment be established, with a Secretary of 
Education in the Cabinet. This has been urged 
by many an educator; the National Educa- 
tion Association has gone on record for it every 
year since 1917. But President Hoover has 
only vaguely encouraged the idea. Secretary 
of the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur announced 
his forthright opposition to a Department of 
Education. Because of this, James McKeen 
Cattell, able editor of scientific periodicals, 
onetime Columbia professor, expressed alarm 
last September at a “Memorandum of Prog- 
ress” which the Advisory Council published 
in July, 1930, intimating that a Federal de- 
partment would be disapproved. Dr. Cattell 
called Secretary Wilbur and President Suz- 
zallo creatures of “private philantropic trusts.” 
He sent out a questionnaire to pedagogs, 
whose answers purported to be a “damning 
judgment” of the Advisory Council and its 
sponsors. 


Last fortnight’s report, disarming, recom- 
mends establishment of a Federal department. 
But it is a shadow department, with a secre- 
tary stripped of legal, financial, executive, and 
administrative powers. The report strongly 
disapproves Federal control of education by 
means of money-grants with strings tied to 
them. Let the Government give money, main- 
tain fact-finding services, but let all real con- 
trol remain with cities or States. Also, the 
report proposes that after five years no grants 
be made for special forms of education—adult, 
vocational, agricultural, 

















The George Washington Foundation— 
lts Educational Work 


NED H. DEARBORN 
Director of the Institute of Education, New York University, New York City, N. Y. 


Much of the work planned and accomplished 
by the education department of the George 
Washington Foundation is due to the untiring 
efforts of the late Edward A. Alderman, presi- 
dent of the University of Virginia, and a 
tribute is here given to his memory. He was 
the first chairman of the education committee 
of the George Washington Foundation. 
Through his foresight, collaborators were 
chosen from the following universities to pre- 
pare and present to teachers the finest pos- 
sible educational service in connection with 
the presentation of the basic facts in the life 
of George Washington: 

Columbia, Iowa, Johns Hopkins, Chicago, 
Ohio State, Princeton, Harvard, New York, 
Leland Stanford, Catholic of America, and 
University of Virginia. 

The George Washington Foundation, organ- 
ized in 1927, has a two-fold. program. One of 
its functions is the memorialization of George 
Washington through financial assistance in the 
preservation of his boyhood homestead situ- 
ated on the Rappahannock River opposite 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. The other function 
is educational in character. The Foundation 
through its education department has endeav- 
ored to make a distinctive contribution to a 
better understanding and, hence, a keener ap- 
preciation of the life and times of this great 
American than is otherwise easily possible. 

A mass of Washington literature, fable and 
fact, exists in various forms. The Founda- 
tion has undertaken to present to the public 
and to teachers in particular a concise review 
of the essential facts regarding Washington 
and his eventful life. Originality is not claimed 
for the facts but only for the form and char- 
acter of their presentation. It is believed that 
the materials and supplementary helps can be 
found in no other single source. 

The plan of the Foundation in providing this 
educational service is unique. There are four 
steps in the plan. 

In the first place an etching was made that 
might be designated as a mirror of Washing- 
ton’s life. The artist is Sears Gallagher. 
Eight representations were chosen for his 
study: (1) the Washington family crest or 
coat of arms, (2) the monument marking 
Washington’s birthplace, (3) his boyhood 
homestead, (4) a portrait of his youth, (5) a 
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painting representing Washington in the 
prime of life, (6) another representing his 
mature life, (7) another, his latter days, and 
(8) the flags under which he served. A pho- 
togravure of the etching is included in this 
set of materials that may be framed and used 
as a permanent classroom decoration. A roto- 
gravure, four times the size of the etching, is 
also included. This may be used for illustra- 
tive purposes in class study—discussion and 
the development of projects. 

Secondly, the eight representations of the 
etching were used as topics around which uni- 
versity scholars developed historical materials. 
These materials are based on scholarly re- 
search. They are written for teachers. Su- 
perfiluous information, irrelevant references, 
Washington fiction and legend, and cheap sen- 
timentalism are omitted. Only the important 
facts are included. These embrace references 
to the real character of the man, to the envir- 
onmental conditions that developed his char- 
acter, and to the social, political, and eco- 
nomic issues and problems of his day. Wash- 
ington was human and probably shared with 
other men some human imperfections. The 
Foundation takes the position that the human 
weaknesses of Washington, such as they were, 
sink into insignificance in the light of his fun- 
damental manhood and of his remarkable 
achievements. To emphasize his greatness 
with truthful analysis, therefore, is only fair 
and proper. That kind of study will lead to 
a clear understanding of this great national 
hero and of his rightful place in early Amer- 
ican history. The names and titles of the 
scholars chosen for this work are sufficient 
eulogy for the results attained and printed in 
a separate volume. 

The third step of the plan is concerned with 
suggestions to teachers regarding the histor- 
ical materials just discussed. This volume at- 
tempts to suggest typical ways in which the 
materials may be adapted to work in elemen- 
tary schools and in high schools. No claim is 
made for completeness in the suggestions 
made for any unit of school organization. The 
resourcefulness of teachers and pupils will 
supplement the suggestions herein contained. 

The last step of the plan provides a free 
educational service. If additional informa- 
tion is desired regarding the historical mate- 
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rials, inquiries may be addressed to the author 
of this article. 

Each teacher should master the content of 
the historic materials. This mastery may be 
facilitated by a wide reading of the references 
—a reservoir listed in the bibliography or in 
other authentic references. A reservoir of re- 
lated information is an indispensable part of 
every teacher’s equipment. 

The materials may be used as a part of the 
regular class study of Eighteenth Century 
American History or as a special unit of 
school activity related to the bicentennial cele- 
bration of the anniversary of Washington’s 
birth. They may be used as a large unit of 
study or on several units of work or in sup- 
plementary units of study already planned for 
the year’s program. They may be used in 
part or asa whole. Presentations of the mate- 
rials will depend upon the character of the 
pupil group. Consideration will be taken con- 
cerning such factors as age, grade, intellec- 
tual maturity, interests, and customary meth- 
ods of study. One teacher will present the 
content of the materials to the pupils in his 
own language—a language adapted, of course, 
to the comprehension of the group. Another 
will read the manuscripts to the group. An- 
other will have the manuscripts read by mem- 
bers of the group to promote discussion and 
other forms of student activity. Still another 
will analyze the materials around topics, prob- 
lems, questions, issues, and projects and sug- 
gest suitable references to the group. 

Introductory steps in the use of the mate- 
rials will vary from group to group, time to 
time, and place to place. The regular school 
work, a radio talk, a newspaper item, a maga- 
zine article, a home or community incident, or 
an incidental remark are among the many 
sources that will give rise and direction to a 
more intensive study of Washington and his 
great career. 

In general, it is sound pedagogy to direct 
study in such a way that each pupil in the 
group will become actively engaged in some 
problem or project. Passivity is not likely to 
be very effective in learning. 

Pupil activity will be pointed out in spe- 
cific suggestions following in terms of problem 
defining and solving, project planning and 
execution, classroom and assembly dramatiza- 
tion, collection of Washingtonia, visits to 
places possessing Washington collections, map 
making, clay modeling, crayon drawings, 
water color work, paper cutting, English com- 
position, supplementary reading (prose and 
poetry), notebook or scrapbook work, sand 
table exercises, songs, and exhibits of vari- 
ous activities for parents and public. These 


suggestions will be appropriate for the various 
grades of the elementary school and the high 
They will refer to typical activities 


school. 
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and will stimulate the ingenuity of teachers 
and pupils in planning activities not specif- 
ically mentioned in this booklet. 

The higher grades of the elementary school 
and classes in high school will doubtless wish 
to make critical and comparative studies of 
the social, economic, and political conditions, 
problems, and issues of Washington’s time. The 
materials of the pamphlet, “Historical Mate- 
rials,” and selected references will make this 
type of study easily possible. 

Among the outcomes that may reasonably 
be expected are (1) increased quantity and 
quality of information related to Washington 
and to the times in which he lived, (2) a bet- 
ter understanding of the early development 
of our country, (3) a keener appreciation of 
the essential character of Washington, the 
man, (4) a truer evaluation of his contribu- 
tions to American life, (5) wholesome atti- 
tudes toward public service and (6) habits of 
personal conduct inspired by Washington’s ex- 
ample of courage, poise, fearlessness, leader- 
ship, honesty, patriotism, and high purposes. 

For the Mirror of Washington’s life, see the 
center spread, pp. 376, 377. 





The Philobiblon 


Since the November and December issues of 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL have con- 
tained a number of quotations from “The 
Philobiblon,” it may interest the readers of 
these quotations to know a little about the 
book from which they are taken. “The Philo- 
biblon” was written by Richard de Bury, Bishop 
of Durham and treasurer and chancellor of 
Edward III. The Bishop wrote the book “to 
justify his all-absorbing devotion to books in 
the eyes of those who had condemned it as 
excessive, by indicating their supreme value, 
and the disinterestedness of his own love for 
them, as shown by his ultimate purpose in their 
collection. But he felt that it was not enough 
to provide the books, unless he could kindle in 
the hearts of those for whom they were in- 
tended the love that burned so warmly in his 
own. And so he gives this treatise a name 
which expresses the central theme of his dis- 
course—the love of books.” 

“The Philobiblon” may be supposed to rep- 
resent the fruit of the Bishop’s intellectual con- 
verse with learned men, as well as the fruit 
of his own reading and experience. The book 
was edited and translated from the Latin by 
Ernest C. Thomas, barrister-at-law, late scholar 
of Trinity College, Oxford, and librarian of 
the Oxford Union. 





It must be remembered too that a great deal 
of work which is now done in a crude way by 
dirty people can be done in a clean way by 
clean people.—George Bernard Shaw. 

















Psychological Principles of 


Visual Education 





CHARLES A. SELZER 
Instructor in Psychology, State Teachers College, West Chester 


Several interesting and valuable experiments 
recently conducted on the relative value of 
visual and auditory presentation in learning 
have been reported in educational literature. 
In almost every case the visual method has 
shown a fair margin over the auditory method. 
During the past year, the writer conducted an 
experiment on the learning of nonsense 
syllables by the visual and auditory methods 
and with each group of students found an ad- 
vantage ranging from thirty to forty per cent 
in favor of the visual method. The above ratio 
did not hold true for the individuals within the 
group; it varied only slightly, however, for the 
groups taken as a whole. A list of fifty 
syllables was selected. These were sub- 
divided into two lists of equal difficulty as 
shown by the readiness with which they were 
memorized by the group of students as a whole. 
The students were then divided into equivalent 
groups, A and B, on the basis of their ability 
to memorize nonsense syllables. One list of 
syllables was presented visually to group A 
for ten minutes. At the same time the other 
list was presented auditorially to group B at 
the rate of one syllable per second. Each 
student was then asked to write, for a period 
of ten minutes, twenty-five syllables from 
memory. A five-minute period was then given 
for relaxation. For the next ten minutes, the 
process was reversed so that those who first 
used the visual method now used the auditory 
method. 

After each test the students were asked to 
write a list of twenty-five syllables. If they 
could not remember that many, they were 
asked to draw on their imagination for the re- 
mainder. The number of rights was taken as 
the score. The highest score made visually 
was twenty-four, and the highest score audi- 
torially, twenty. In a few cases the auditory 
score equaled the visual score but never ex- 
ceeded it. In some cases the auditory score 
was only one-eighth to one-tenth of the visual 
score. 

On the basis of the above results it would 
seem that much of the energy expended by the 
lecturing type of instructor is vften wasted. 
If that were true only of the instructor the 
case would not be so bad, but when we consider 
the time wasted by the many students in the 
classes of these instructors when they might 
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be learning from thirty to forty per cent more 
by the use of efficient visual aids, the problem 
takes on increasing importance. 

It is not enough, however, that educators 
recognize the relative advantage of visual 
presentation over auditory presentation. In 
many cases where the visual method is used 
it is used so inefficiently that only a small 
fraction of possible learning takes place. To 
obtain the greatest degree of visual learning we 
need not only efficient visual receptor organs, 
but these must be properly stimulated by ob- 
jects and situations that are biologically adapt- 
ed to elicit a response. 

Much emphasis is placed by the ocular pro- 
fession upon the correction of nearsightedness 
while if the facts were known a slight degree 
of nearsightedness would probably prove an 
asset to the child required to make numerous 
rapid ocular adjustments to the printed page 
at close range. 

Farsightedness and astigmatism would of 
course prove a handicap in practically every 
situation in the school room and ought to be 
corrected if we wish the visual impressions to 
become effective upon the brain and nervous 
system. In addition to the visual defects men- 
tioned, there are several ocular conditions, 
which are likely to affect the child’s learning, 
that are given practically no consideration by 
either oculist or educator. 

The first of these, and the one most common, 
concerns chiefly the educator. This is the con- 
dition of eyedness and alternating of vision 
(sometimes called retinal rivalry). It will be 
found as Parsons and others have shown that 
practically every child is right-eyed or left- 
eyed, just as he is right-handed or left-handed. 
About one-third are left-eyed and two-thirds 
right-eyed. In a few cases the dominance is 
not established as is also true in regard to 
handedness. If the child is right-eyed he will 
probably do most of his reading with the right 
eye. In this case the left eye functions only 
for an instant while the right eye recovers 
from fatigue. If the child is left-eyed the re- 
verse condition maintains. If, however, the 
child is seated so the light falls on the dominant 
eye he does practically all of his reading with 
the non-dominant eye which is equivalent to 
forcing a right-handed child to do his work 
with the left hand. Thus instead of the mono- 
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lateral system of lighting now so enthusias- 
tically advocated we should either have the 
school room lighted from both sides or classify 
the children according to eyedness and arrange 
the seats accordingly. 

The second condition requiring consideration 
is that of imbalance of the eye-muscles. Very 
little is being done at the present time to cor- 
rect this condition, and yet it is probably the 
basis for much of the slow reading which 
educators are trying to correct in other ways. 
For rapid reading the two eyes should be 
perfectly coordinated so that one continues 
to follow the print while the other recovers 
from fatigue. In some cases this imbalance 
of the muscles also produces a mixing of the 
letters while reading, causing the child to spell 
the word radish, for example, “radsih,”’ etc. 

In some cases, also, where the imbalance has 
existed from early infancy and the dominance 
of the cerebral hemispheres is not established, 
the child is likely to become a mirror reader 
making it impossible for him to distinguish 
between such letters as b and d, and p and q. 
He may also find it impossible to distinguish 
between such words as was and saw, no and on, 
etc. 

With a pair of normally functioning eyes and 
proper lighting, we need next to consider the 
process of acquiring and utilizing information. 
Under the acquiring of information we have the 
three steps of attention-getting, attention-hold- 
ing, and stamping-in of impressions. Under 
utilizing of impressions we have two steps of 
recall and interpretation. 

Attention-getting is dependent upon the 
largeness of the stimulus, the brightness and 
degree of saturation of the color of the object, 
the contrast between the object and the back- 
ground, the position of the object in relation to 
the eye, the isolatedness of the object, dura- 
tion of time object is in view, number of times 
the object is presented, and movement of ob- 
ject in field of vision. 

Attention-holding depends upon interest and 
is made possible by introducing variety, 
novelty, or movement into the situation; also 
by conforming to emotional congruity, drawing 
on past association, lending perspective to the 
object, or by isolating the object to prevent 
distraction. 

Stamping-in is accomplished by repetition 
and proper spacing of repetitions, by placing 
the object at the beginning or end of the series, 
by making the stimulus vivid, by introducing 
rhyme and rhythm, by motor or auditory rein- 
forcement, by associating with known ele- 
ments, and by weaving into patterns or hierar- 
chies. 

Recall is accomplished by introducing a 
situation similar to or directly contrasted to 
the situation to be recalled, by introducing a 
situation contiguous in time or space to the 
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situation to be recalled, by producing an 
emotional condition similar to the one exist- 
ing at the time the situation was first pre- 
sented, and by the use of mnemonic devices. 

Interpretation is made possible only by pro- 
viding the individual with a sufficient reper- 
toire of life experiences that the new situation 
may be interpreted by analogy. Much more 
of the objective should be introduced into the 
early training of the child to make this analogy 
possible. 





CHARITY 


If I want to redeem the world I can come 
nearer my object, and do less harm, by being 
just toward myself and just toward everybody 
else, than by “doing good” to people. The only 
untainted charity is justice. Often our ostensi- 
ble charities serve but to obscure and palliate 
great evils. Conventional charity drops pen- 
nies into the beggar’s cup, carries bread to the 
starving, distributes clothing to the naked. 
Real charity, which is justice, sets about re- 
moving the conditions that make beggary, 
starvation, and nakedness. Conventional char- 
ity plays Lady Bountiful; justice tries to estab- 
lish such laws as shall give employment to 
all, so that they need no bounty. Charity 
makes the Old Man of the Sea feed sugar 
plums to the poor devil he is riding and chok- 
ing; justice would make him get off his vic- 
tim’s back. Conventional charity piously ac- 
cepts things as they are and helps the un- 
fortunate; justice goes to the legislature and 
changes things. Charity swats the fly; justice 
takes away the dung heaps that breed flies. 
Charity gives quinine in the malarial tropics; 
justice drains the swamps. Charity sends sur- 
geons and ambulances and trained nurses to 
the war; justice struggles to secure that inter- 
nationalism that will prevent war. Charity 
works among slum wrecks; justice dreams and 
plans that there be no more slums. Charity 
scrapes the soil’s surface; justice subsoils. 
Charity is affected by symptoms; justice by 
causes. Charity assumes evil institutions and 
customs to be a part of “Divine Providence,” 
and tearfully works away at taking care of 
the wreckage; justice regards injustice every- 
where, custom-buttressed and respectable or 
not, as the work of the devil, and vigorously 
attacks it. Charity is timid and always is 
passing the collection box; justice is unafraid 
and asks no alms, no patrons, no benevolent 
support.... The best part of the human race 
does not want help, nor favor, nor charity; it 
wants a fair chance and a square deal. Char- 
ity is man’s kindness. Justice is God’s.— 
Frank Crane. 





What can you do to help and heal the world? 
That is the educational test.—Henry Ford. 











Induction of New Teachers to the 
Service of the School 


WILLIAM H. BRISTOW 
Director, Secondary Education 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 
and CHARLES A. KISSEL 
Principal, Port Royal High School 


Where does the teacher new to the school 
secure information concerning what is expected 
of him in his new position? What are prevail- 
ing “induction practices” in small secondary 
schools? A recent study* attempts to answer 
these important questions. ' 

One of the most important obligations of the 
school is to see that teachers new to the school 
are properly introduced to the practices and 
procedures of the schools. In general, the re- 
sponsibility for such induction lies with the 
principal. It is highly important, therefore, 
that both the principal and superintendent 
know something of the previous experience and 
training of the teacher. They should know 
his background, personal history, his previous 
experience and training, and his special inter- 
est and capacity. This is necessary if con- 
fidence is to be established and the teacher is 
to be given the encouragement which does so 
much to make his work a success. 

The study reported in this paper is based 
upon information secured from the following 
sources: 

1. The principals of high schools having a 
new entrant teacher 

2. The new entrant teacher 

8. Printed lists of directions for teachers 

The problem of the study was to analyze the 
data and determine, if possible: 

1. Who gives the new teacher information 
about the school system and about her work? 

2. What information is given? 

3. How is this information given? 

A letter was sent out to both the principal 
of the school in which the teacher was em- 
ployed and to the teacher himself. The prin- 
cipals were asked to indicate the emphasis— 
“Much, Moderate, A Little, None”—placed upon 
forty-three items of interest to new teachers, 
and to add any others that they considered im- 
portant as pertaining to their own school sys- 





*Kissel, Charles A.—“A Study to Determine the 
Practice and Extent to which these Practices are 
Used in the Induction of Teachers to Service in High 
Schools of Less than Two Hundred Students in the 
State of Pennsylvania”—unpublished master’s thesis, 
Pennsylvania State College, 1930. This study origi- 
nated at the suggestion of the Committee on the 
Organization of Investigations in Secondary Edu- 
cation of the Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, National Education Association. 


tem. Replies were received from 173 principals 
and 120 teachers representing 216 of the 300 
schools to which the questionnaire was sent. 
In seventy-seven cases, both principals and 
teachers were from the same school. 

In general, the items had to do with school 
routine while the other items referred more 
fundamentally to the problems of professional 
development. In this study the principals gen- 
erally agreed that the teacher should know 
what records to keep, how and where to secure 
supplies. There is, however, not a great deal 
of attention paid to the problem of guidance 
or personnel problems, professional study, et 
cetera, in the program of induction. In addi- 
tion to the items mentioned, principals also 
indicated a number of other additional items. 

Here again it was clear that in general items 
of routine were emphasized above items of 
professional development. The following quo- 
tations indicate the attitude of the principals 
toward the study: 

“Practically all of the items listed are taken 
care of at various times. I do this mostly 
through the individual conference method with 
each teacher during the first week of school. 
I realize that in a larger system this would 
not be possible. 

“Your study seems to me to be timely and 
needed if it will aid supervisors and principals 
to better acclimatize the new teacher. Too 
often the new teacher in a town is left entirely 
to herself with the consequent result that she 
becomes acquainted with people who may be 
chilly towards the progress of the schools and 
unknowingly she may say something that will 
hurt her standing and that of the school. 

“We presume every teacher has been trained 
in some kind of procedure in all that pertains 
to his teaching proper, i. e., how to assign work, 
how to conduct his recitation, the proper divi- 
sion of time of recitation into periods for as- 
signment, explanations, drills, ete. We do not 
require absolute uniformity in these things. 
We observe the teacher at work and then sug- 
gest any changes in his technique that we think 
proper in his particular case.” 

Principals indicate that information given 
to teachers is through the following sources: 

Individual conference .......... 103 
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General faculty meetings 
Group conferences ............ 57 


In general the printed list of instructions 
is not widely used in connection with the 
school systems studied. Forty-one schools, or 
24 per cent of those reporting, indicate the use 
of printed information. For the most part, 
however, these printed instructions deal pri- 
marily with the routine matters of the school 
rather than with problems relating to courses 
of study, methods, devices, etc. 

It should be noted that more principals give 
information about faculty meetings than any 
other item. The marking system is a close 
second; while visitation within the system is 
mentioned by the principals least frequently. 
It is significant that teachers receive their in- 
formation in only approximately two-fifths of 
the cases from the principal and that in over 
one-fourth of the cases no information at all 
was given. 

Under the head of extra-curricular program 
were included such items as: dramatic work, 
music, organizations, handling of school money, 
contests, playground work, and many other 
items connected with the different school sys- 
tems. 

The attitude of teachers with reference to 
certain inductive practices is shown by the 
following comments: 

“We were given a pamphlet after we had 
been in school several days. In this little book 
was information concerning the length of 
periods, the various courses that were taught, 
the time we should be at school in the morning.” 

“That which would have helped me more 
than anything when I started my teaching 
would have been a meeting (privately or the 
whole faculty) telling me just what I was 
going to teach, what time or periods, and in 
what rooms. I was not familiar with any of 
the rooms.” 

“New teachers are given very little informa- 
tion. They are allowed to do what they think 
is right until the principal, the board of direc- 
tors, or some such person or persons think 
they are doing wrong. Then it becomes un- 
pleasant for the teacher. We have very little 
close supervision.” 

“IT was given no instruction as to what or 
how to teach—simply given the class and books 
and ‘went at it.’ 

“T hope that this sheet and those sent to 
others may result in at least one thing: and 
that is getting ‘live-wire’ personality people 
into the principalships of our small high 
schools. There is no reason why the small 
school should have to endure the ‘old fogy’ 
principal any more than the larger high school. 
It seems to me that there is actually a larger 
field for the small high school principal to culti- 
vate a purposeful life for himself and his pupils 
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than there is among the larger systems where 
we are machine-like creatures.” 

“It seems very indispensable that a new 
teacher be given adequate information about 
the school system at the beginning—first day 
of school. This would reduce the amount of 
unnecessary work and much embarrassment.” 

In seventy-seven of the cases both the prin- 
cipals and the teachers came from the same 
school. It is, therefore, possible to consider 
the combined weighted score of these seventy- 
seven cases, the total number of teachers, 120, 
and the total number of principals. 

It is clear from the study that “induction 
practices” can be materially improved in the 
schools considered in this study. Likewise, 
such other studies as have been made indicate 
that, in general, this problem is not peculiar 
to the small school. The following suggestions 
are, therefore, offered in developing the “in- 
duction into the service” program of the school: 

1. The superintendent and principal should 
know new teachers. The principal should 
familiarize himself with the background of the 
teacher and establish a friendly relation with 
the teacher from the beginning. It is highly 
important that the teacher’s first days in the 
school shall be successful. If there are activi- 
ties in which the teacher has special training, 
she should be given an opportunity to work 
along these lines. It is important, therefore, 
that there be in the office of every principal a 
rather complete history of the training of the 
teacher. This should be a part of the perma- 
nent record of the school system. 

2. Courses of study to be available. There 
should be in each school definite outlines of the 
courses of study which have been previously 
followed. The new teacher should know the 
work which has been covered during the past 
year in her subject field. Likewise, the teacher 
should have the outlines which have been de- 
veloped during previous years for the course. 
There should be provided for the teacher a 
rather definite outline of the objectives of the 
school, and also of the objectives of the various 
courses which he is to conduct. 

8. Printed list of directions. There should 
be a printed or mimeographed list of instruc- 
tions concerning routine matters. This list 
should cover those items which are necessary 
for the smooth and efficient operation of the 
school. 

4. Program .of .professional .development. 
There should also be definitely outlined ma- 
terial indicating the professional program of 
the school, what is expected of the teacher in 
a professional way, and the facilities in the 
school for professional development. 

5. Instructional equipment to be provided. 
Before the opening of school the teacher should 
be provided with the instructional equipment 
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which is necessary for conducting the work 
of his classes during the first few days or 
weeks of school. He should further be advised 
with reference to the policy of the school in 
supplying equipment. 

6. Personnel and guidance. The teacher 
should be advised with reference to the per- 
sonnel and guidance program carried out in 
the school. He should know what information 
is available regarding each child and how this 
information can be used. This material may 
well be available before the opening of school. 
Either the principal or a representative of the 
staff should interpret these data for the teacher. 

7. Class schedule and class list. Before the 
opening day of school, the teacher should have 
his schedule of classes and the class list. 

8. Library and supplementary materials. 
The teacher should be advised with reference 
to the use of the library, supplementary ma- 
terials, visual education materials, etc. 

9. Activity program. The teacher should 
know the part he is to play in the activity 
program of the school and should probably be 
given an opportunity to make any choices which 
he may have concerning this program. - 

10. Recreational and social opportunities in 
the community. As soon after the opening of 
school as possible, the teacher should be advised 
concerning the community and the recreational 
and social opportunities available. He should 
not be required to find out these things by 
chance. 

11. Conferences. Before the opening of 
school, there should be arranged individual and 
group conferences which will give the new 
teacher confidence and put him at ease with 
reference to his work. It should be made sure 
that he has an opportunity to become acquaint- 
ed with the other teachers of the school, and 
that every effort be put forth for his personal 
comfort. 

12. Assign new teacher to one previously in 
system. It is suggested that in the larger 
school systems each new teacher be assigned 
to a teacher who has previously served in the 
system. To this teacher he may go with routine 
matters which may come up but which need 
not be given the attention of the principal. 

18. Efficiency of instruction. The teacher 
should be advised of the program of the school 
for checking the efficiency of instruction and 
he should know, in a general way, the program 
which is under way in the school for the im- 
provement of instruction. 

14. Forms. He should be given a copy of 
the various forms which are to be used in the 
school early in the term with instruction of 
how to use them. It is highly important that 
these materials be given out in advance so that 
the teacher will not be embarrassed in case 
forms which should be filled out are not com- 
pleted properly and promptly. 
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15. Psychology recognizes the importance of 
a “good start” in habit formation. First im- 
pressions are very important. The first day 
and week should be successful for the new 
teacher. The administrative and supervisory 
machinery should aid in helping to insure that 
these first days will be successful. 

—The High School Teacher. 





An Up-to-Date Fairy Tale 

Once upon a time, my dears, far up on the 
Statistical Mountains, with their beautiful bell- 
shaped curves, and on those lovely benches 
which clever people call the Learning Plateaux, 
there dwelt the queerest race of boys and girls 
imaginable. They belonged to the fairy people, 
of course, and had no fathers and mothers, but 
they were very carefully brought up by wise 
old men with long gray beards and thick spec- 
tacles who were called Scientists. 

You will wonder what kind of fairies these 
boys and girls were. They were neither elves 
nor gnomes; they were not related to Mother 
Goose or to Peter Pan; they were neither afraid 
of Bears nor Spiders. Indeed, they didn’t be- 
lieve in any fairies except themselves, because 
the wise Scientists had brought them up that 
way. 

They were called Norms, and sometimes 
Modes or Medians; but I think they liked best 
to be called Norms, because it is such a dignified 
name. You see, there had been Norms since 
the beginning of the world, but until the Scien- 
tists began taking care of them, they had wan- 
dered about very unhappily, and had always 
hidden themselves in caves and dark forests. 
But that was all changed, my dears, when the 
Scientists found them a comfortable home of 
their own in the Statistical Mountains. 

The Norms were odd in many ways, their 
bodies were vague and not a bit like those of 
ordinary boys and girls. Sometimes they were 
big and beautiful, and sometimes they were 
small and crooked, because their appearance 
depended upon which Scientist had been taking | 
care of them last. Every once in a while they 
vanished altogether, but you can be quite sure 
they were still there because they appeared 
again the very moment that the Scientists 
stopped arguing about them. 

All children love to play, so of course the 
Norms played too. There were lots of nice 
animals on the Learning Plateaux and the 
Norms watched them doing clever tricks. The 
cats escaped from puzzle-boxes, the rats ran 
through mazes, the fish bumped their noses 
against glass plates, the porcupines ate cab- 
bages with one hand and carrots with the 
other, the monkeys fitted poles together to 
reach bananas, and the dogs did all sorts of 
smart things without-any brains at all. Every- 
thing was nicely arranged, because if the ani- 
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mals behaved well the Scientists turned them 
into Norms too—and what could be better 
than that? 

But the Norms had toys as well as animals, 
not silly mechanical trains and talking dolls, 
because no Norm would play with anything 
so uninteresting, but wonderful new toys which 
the Scientists made for them, such as Ergo- 
graphs and Standard Deviations, and you can 
be sure that they just loved playing with them. 
Whenever a Scientist made a toy, all the Norms 
became tremendously excited and begged him 
to let them have it; because they knew that 
playing with it would change their appearance 
again, and having your body changed is a 
wonderful game. You see, the Norms were ex- 
actly like human beings in this way; they got 
no fun out of staying the same all the time; 
the big Norms wanted to be small and the 
crooked ones wanted to be beautiful. 

You musn’t think, though, that they did noth- 
ing but play—they were too well brought up 
for that. Every week day, and sometimes even 
on Sundays, they took Intelligence Tests and 
had Personality Ratings. They couldn’t run 
out of work, because the Scientists were never 
quite satisfied, and kept on inventing new 
things for them to do. You can’t begin to 
imagine how clever the Norms were: they could 
read Latin and Hindustani, they could solve 
problems in Mathematics and Chemistry, they 
could draw and write and play musical instru- 
ments. There was no subject in any school or 
university which they couldn’t handle with 
ease. They were fairies, you see, and fairies 
can do almost anything. 

Sometimes a Scientist, especially a young 
eager one whose beard was only half-grown 
and whose spectacles were still thin, would 
work the Norms terribly hard. He might make 
them multiply four-place numbers by four-place 
numbers in their heads for five days, to see if 
he could fatigue them, or he might shut them 
up in a badly ventilated room to see if it would 
affect their Silent Reading Rate. You would 
think that this treatment would worry the 
Norms, but the quaint little creatures liked it; 
they jumped about and changed their shapes 
all the time. 

One little group of Norms had the oddest 
task of all; these were the Alcohol Norms, and 
for the life of them they couldn’t keep steady. 
In fact, the Scientists almost despaired of 
them. On one Monday they would drink 50 
c.cs. of alcohol and shoot bulls-eyes, while on 
the next Monday they would drink the same 
quantity and miss the target altogether. No- 


body could tell what they would do next, and 
they changed their size every time a different 
person looked at them. 

The Tobacco Norms were almost as bad, 
especially the ones that smoked cigarettes, be- 
cause the Scientists chiefly smoked pipes. 


The 
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result was that the poor little Cigarette Norms 
were terribly pale and shaky, while the Pipe 
Norms went about all day with a well-fed, 
contented look and did marvelously well in 
their dot-hitting and mirror-writing. 

But the hardest thing the Norms were made 
to do was to climb from one Learning Plateau 
to another. They just hated to leave their 
friends behind, and to crawl on their hands 
and knees up the steep rocky mountain-side. 
Quite often they fell down and hurt themselves 
badly, and, as if this climbing were not dan- 
gerous enough in itself, there was an ugly 
giant called the Physiological Limit, who some- 
times hit a struggling Norm over the head with 
a big club. 

Naturally the Scientists tried to help them 
along, but since each Scientist had a different 
way of doing it the Norms made slow progress. 
The older Scientists drove them up at a tremen- 
dous rate with birch-rods and uncomplimentary 
names, and the younger ones coaxed them up 
with kind words and striped candy. In the 
first case the Norms arrived weak and bleeding 
at the top, and in the second they usually didn’t 
arrive at all. 

Every so often the Scientists had a meeting 
about building a great highway, to be called 
the Royal Road, from each Plateau to the next, 
but they quarreled so much about the best route 
and the proper paving, that nothing was ever 
done about it. 

So, perhaps, my dears, it’s better to be boys 
and girls after all. When you consider every- 
thing, it really isn’t much fun being a Norm. 

—The B.C. Teacher. 





Professional Responsibility 


A few years ago there was a standard joke 
going the rounds about two women boarding a 
street car, one fumbling with the catch of her 
purse and protesting that she would pay for 
both but never finding the change till her com- 
panion had paid both fares. How we despised 
a cheap little trick to get a free ride. 

There are other free riders! 

Does every teacher support ALL the teach- 
ers’ associations? More than one is getting a 
free ride to an increase in salary or other bene- 
fit. 
Who inaugurated and carried to success, cam- 
paigns for increased salary, shorter hours, and 
other just privileges? Not the school board. 
Not the legislature. It was the teachers, united 
in their associations. It took time, energy and 
money. 

Can anyone afford to ride on while others 
pay the fare? Think it over, then open your 
purse, and pay the dues to your national, state, 
and local organizations. — The Pittsburgh 
School Bulletin. 











Thus Far Have We Come 


LILLIAN E. MILES 
Board of Education, San Bernardino, Calif. 


What is the teacher’s place in the school- 
room? “Why, of course, the teacher’s place is 
to teach,” you respond. True! But how? The 
answer to this question is one which concerns 
us deeply. Through the weighing and measur- 
ing used in scientific investigation a great 
many changes have come in our attitude to- 
ward teaching within the past two hundred 
years. For instance, in the early part of the 
eighteenth century little stress was placed 
upon anything except the moral and spiritual 
development of the child. 

The other day as I was idly browsing in the 
library I came upon the life of Susanna Wesley 
who mothered a generous sized family of nine- 
teen in and around the year 1700 A. D. Eight 
of the children died in infancy, which may or 
may not be a reflection upon the methods of 
rearing children in that distant day. Since 
Susanna Wesley was the grand-niece of an 
earl we assume that large families were not 
confined to the proletariat or the hoi polloi— 
but that is beside the point. Susanna was 
one of the oustanding mothers of that day and 
generation. She was the mother of John Wes- 
ley who founded the Methodist Church, and 
his preaching altered the current of religious 
thought during the middle of the eighteenth 
century. To his mother, who carefully super- 
vised all of her children’s teaching, John attrib- 
uted the great success of his work. Yet how 
antiquated, how inhuman seem her teaching 
methods! 

By the time her children were “turned a year 
old they were taught to fear the rod and to 
ery softly! At an early age they were con- 
fined to three meals a day, and they couldn’t 
even have a drink between meals! At the 
table they whispered to the maid what they 
wanted, but they could not choose what they 
wished to eat.” 

Susanna instituted a ceremonial on the day 
a child began to learn, which was supposed to 
be on the day following his fifth birthday. On 
the day preceding, the house was put in order 
and tasks for the next day were assigned the 
servants and older children, Then on the morn- 
ing of the first learning day the poor little 
candidate for knowledge was taken into a room 
apart, which no one was allowed to enter, 
where he was kept at his task from nine till 
twelve or from two to five. One day was given 
in which to learn the alphabet. Eight of the 
children learned it in the specified time, two 
took a day and a half, while Kezzy, who seems 
to have been the family dumb-bell, took her 
own sweet time in acquiring it. 


After learning the alphabet, they delved 
into the first chapter of Genesis, letter by let- 
ter and line by line. They cut their eye teeth 
of learning upon the plan of Creation. They 
learned the family tree of the Shuhamites, of 
the Levites, and of the daughters of Zelope- 
had. They were as familiar with the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah and the Songs of Solomon 
as is the modern child with Mother Goose. 

Susanna makes little mention of care for 
the physical well-being of her children, which 
is a violation of one of the tenets of our newer 
educational creed. We know we must give at- 
tention to the child’s physical needs, since we 
are increasingly aware of the close relation- 
ship between physical states and mental atti- 
tudes. To us it seems the milk of learning 
would have turned to gall administered in 
doses such as the Wesley children had. 

Although education moves ahead along 
with our changing restless civilization, crimes 
against childhood are still committed in the 
name of learning. Time-worn theories are 
being outlawed when scientific testing proves 
them valueless. Thus far have we come. We 
know there are many things which we do not 
know, and we are seeking to find out. 

For long years little attempt was made to 
secure the pupil’s interest; his attention was 
compelled by means of the long rule and the 
hickory stick. The militaristic rule has not 
entirely passed, but it is passing. For most of 
us it requires little effort to summon the image 
of some gimlet-eyed teacher who oppressed our 
youth in the days when there was no crime 
more heinous than to “draw pictures” in 
school. I close my eyes and “Miss Fanny” 
hops aggressively into Memory’s limelight. She 
struts, she shouts, she prances, she holds me 
with her glittering eye and yanks my hair as 
she did one awful day when I forgot and 
swung my feet against the floor as I read in 
complete absorption to external things. Miss 
Fanny’s hard, bony hands dealt harshly with 
small transgressors, and she aroused in them 
a violent distaste for her and for school. 

There are three types of teachers who have 
no place in the schoolroom: the one who fails 
to consider the physical welfare of her chil- 
dren; the gimlet-eyed martinet who rules 
through fear; and the shrill-voiced little chat- 
terer who talks continually, distracting thought 
and creating a nervous tension in her pupils. 

Every real teacher does one thing. She 
awakens interest, and she can perform no 
higher mission than to keep alive and active 
that spirit of curiosity which is the birthright 
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of all normal children. The toddler touches, 
tastes, handles, and smells everything which 
comes to his notice. He has the true spirit of 
scientific investigation. Then we surround him 
with a wall of “don’ts” and his curiosity sub- 
sides. Curiosity is the handmaiden of educa- 
tion; through the urge to “find out” we gain 
knowledge, good and evil. 

The teacher should set the stage so that 
curiosity will be awakened in regard to things 
which will be of use to the child in later years. 
There should be a very close relationship be- 
tween his play and his life experiences. The 
schoolroom should be a place where he learns 
right living and right conduct through actual 
experience, where he becomes a good citizen 
for the future by being a good citizen as a 
child. 

Of course the child is not fully aware of 
what he is accomplishing. His aim is the 
accomplishment of the tasks at hand; he is not 
consciously forming strength of character and 
making preparation for the larger life ahead. 
It is the teacher who has this “over-vision.” 
In a general sense her chief goal should be a 
well-rounded development of the child through 
his own self-seeking, and, naturally, her own 
greatest problem is deciding the objects of 
suggestion which shall do their work upon 
him. She must provide intellectual stimuli; 
she must choose the type of activity which will 
provide many educational opportunities. The 
children will suggest many things, some help- 
ful, some worthless; it is she who weeds out 
what is worthless and finds many possibilities 
in the things chosen. 

Another thing she should keep ever in mind is 
the necessity for allowing the child freedom to 
move about. It is extremely painful for active, 
growing young bodies to keep still. Nature has 
made them so, because action is necessary for 
physical development. One of the greatest in- 
dictments against the formal school is that the 
period of school attendance marks a period of 
retarded physical development. Under any 
conditions summer vacation time is probably 
the greatest growing period because there is 
more sunshine and more opportunity to be out 
of doors, but this indictment against the for- 
mal school is sustained when it is proved that 
children who have been retarded in growth 
while attending a formal school again grow 
normally when placed under less restriction. 


Finally, the teacher should ever keep in mind 
that learningful situations are happy situations 
and that our emotional responses largely deter- 
mine what we are and what we shall become. 
She should hold fast to the ideal that “My 
schoolroom shall be a friendly room of work 
and play, filled with the joyous laughter of 
childhood, yet withal an earnest workshop 
dedicated to the satisfaction of curiosity about 
worth-while things.” 
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Resolutions Adopted by Delaware 
County Teachers Institute 


Of the splendid report of the resolutions 
committee of the Delaware County Teachers 
Institute for 1931, we desire to pass along 
Resolutions 12, 13, and 16: 

12. With the modification of continuing con- 
tract legislation by the last General Assembly, 
teachers and school boards are required to give 
60-day notice before the close of the school 
term for the termination of the contract. We 
call upon all school employers and teachers to 
observe the ethics of this situation, particularly 
in the case of teachers who might be tempted 
to continue on the contract beyond the 60-day 
period while looking for another position and 
later asking to be released. 

13. With change of legislation reopening the 
retirement system by extending the time to 
July 1, 1932, for present employees, the same 
date for new employees who withdrew from the 
system because of employment outside of the 
state, or other reasons, to return to the system 
and be entitled to full credit for prior service, 
we recommend that all teachers of Delaware 
County join the retirement system. 

16. In view of the fact that there are a 
number of aged former teachers in Pennsyl- 
vania, in dire financial distress, who, for vari- 
ous reasons, are unable to profit by the present 
retirement system and the Hess Act of the 
1929 Legislature, and in view of the fact that 
the 1930 House of Delegates of the State As- 
sociation resolved that 50-cent voluntary con- 
tributions be requested from all members of 
the P.S.E.A. which contributions be carried in 
the accounts of the Association as welfare 
fund, the same to be administered by the Com- 
mittee on Welfare Fund, we express our de- 
sire of having Delaware County listed as sup- . 
porting this most worthy project 100 per cent 
and therefore request that the County Super- 
intendent and his assistants add this 50 cent 
fee next year and for subsequent years, until, 
at the direction of the County Institute or the 
State Association, the plan is recommended to 
be changed. 





THE TEACHERS of Philadelphia are the bene- 
ficiaries of a fifth hospital room in the Presby- 
terian Hospital through an endowment of 
$10,000 in memory of George H. Stout, who 
for fifty-five years was a teacher in the public 
schools of that city. The will which endows 
this room reads as follows: 

“I give and bequeath to the Presbyterian 
Hospital, in Philadelphia, the sum of $10,000 
to endow a free room, in perpetuity, in memory 
of my husband, George H. Stout. I direct that 
in the use of this room preference shall always 
? given to teachers of the city of Philadel- 
phia. 











Teachers, Tell the Public 


E. M. HOSMAN 


General Secretary, Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, and Instructor in 
School Publicity, University of Nebraska 


When the general public fully appreciates 
the aims and actual accomplishments of edu- 
cation, there will be established a basis for in- 
finitely more sympathetic cooperation with the 
schools. To this end, it rests with us of the 
profession to find ways and means of aiding 
the people to understand what is going on 
inside the thousands of schoolrooms in our 
country. Then the complaints which are 


often uncomfortably carping, will tend to be- , 


come more constructive and helpful criticisms. 


We, ourselves, as we carry on our task of 
selecting and preserving the most worthy 
practices and heritages of the race, are in- 
clined to be slow to accept anything ‘which 
has not completely shown its worth. Can we 
wonder then at the skepticism occasionally 
shown by our school patrons who have had to 
depend for their understanding of school pur- 
poses and achievements on the unsystematic 
reports of pupils, on the too-frequently inac- 
curate hearsay, on the sporadic and inadequate 
programs and exhibits arranged in the schools 
and at fairs, or on their own school experience 
of a generation earlier? 


Pennsylvania alone spends approximately 
$200,000,000 annually for public schools. We 
teachers are morally obligated to acquaint the 
taxpayers with the returns being made for 
these expenditures in the respective states. 
Leadership in this project should be assumed 
by the teachers’ association in each state. The 
individual teacher must make the association 
program her program, even though she may 
disagree with it in some of the details. Unity 
in essentials; liberty in non-essentials—that is 
the recommended practice. 

But it has been computed by A. B. Moehlman 
in his publication, Public School Relations, that, 
on the average, the public has only four per 
cent of its time available for keeping informed. 
Compéting for this four per cent are economic 
problems, transportation, utilities, health, re- 
ligion, sport, politics, recreational and social 
events, crime, inventions, and the schools. Now 
then, divide the scrap of time available for 
keeping informed about the schools among the 
several phases, kindergarten, elementary 
schools, special schools, junior and senior high 
schools, new buildings, operation and upkeep of 
buildings, cafeterias, transportation, teachers, 
administration, and boards of education. Ob- 
viously information about the aims, ideals, and 
work of the schools must be presented in a 


brief, pungent, attention-getting form. 

The whole interest of the school is human, 
yet that feature is the least frequently men- 
tioned in school publicity. The human appeal 
brings a sympathetic response more quickly 
than whole volumes of impersonal information. 
Humanize your publicity. 

School publicity must be characterized, 
further, by meticulous accuracy and clear in- 
dication of the source of information. Only 
such publicity wins confidence. Propaganda 
is taboo. Lead folks to ask questions. Con- 
vince the people that the various changes in 
the school system are not frills, but procedures 
necessary to the better training and develop- 
ment of every child for satisfying citizenship. 

A major medium of publicity is the news- 
paper because it is effective, economical, and 
adaptable. The editor wants news. The 
schools are a prolific scoure of news. The way, 
then, is open to whole-hearted cooperation be- 
tween the two. 

Write about anything that contains human 
interest—contests, new school practices, in- 
dividual pupil and teacher achievements, com- 
mencements, plays, little everyday happenings, 
and unusual happenings. Keep in mind the 
different classes of people interested in the 
schools, the school boards, teachers, parents, 
children, and the general public. Make the 
story short. Avoid involved statistical reports. 
Suggestive news story heads are: “To Help You 
Select Book Gifts,’ “Glimpsing a School 
Laboratory’s Activities,” “Education in Eat- 
ing,” “Fishing for the Alphabet,” and “His- 
torical Dolls Liven Study of Civil War Days.” 

Use action pictures. They, unlike the over- 
used posed pictures, tell a story. They have 
far more meaning. Use cartoons. Capitalize 
on pupil talent in drawing. 

The superintendent’s annual report is prac- 
ticable for even the smallest schools. Whether 
it is printed or mimeographed, enliven it with 
action pictures—snapshots pasted on strategic 
pages, if cuts are too expensive. Show the 
tiny tots completing a kindergarten project or 
the home economics class preparing a meal. 
The public wants to know about pupil progress 
told in pictures, stories, graphs, tables, anc 
articles written by the teachers; about methods 
of instruction, health, courses of study, the 
value of education, discipline, teachers, attend- 
ance, buildings and grounds, finance and 
management (most effectively given for five- 
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year periods or longer), boards of education, 
extra-curricular activities, and pregrams. Use 
the name appeal as often as possible. 

Presenting administrative problems, school 
policies and regulations in permanent, com- 
pact form is the administrative bulletin. It 
may be a teachers’ letter, a printed bulletin, or 
a handbook containing genera] announcements, 
school calendar, rules, explanations of the 
grading system, personnel of the board and 
faculty, school history, suggestions on how to 
study, and inspirational articles. Let the 
pupils compile the handbook. They are more 
likely to observe regulations which they have 
in part formulated. The handbook should be 
so simple that seventh-grade pupils will under- 
stand it. Made available to parents, these 
bulletins will explain to them, pupil and teacher 
duties and obligations, school problems, and 
the working details of the school. 

Patron and school relations will be immeas- 
urably improved by intelligently-planned pub- 
licity addressed directly to individuals. Above 
all, complete whatever campaign is begun, Un- 
finished work leaves an undesirable impres- 
sion of the school. Just before school opens, 
send a letter to the parents, explaining in a 
humanized way the school’s accreditment, 
meaning of credits, courses offered, college en- 
trance requirements, and school activities. 
Actively concerned with school details, the 
parents will give these bits of information 
serious consideration at this time. Capitalize 
on the interest centered on the report card by 
enclosing with it a card or short letter con- 
taining an informational or inspirational mes- 
sage. 

Congenial monthly letters discussing profes- 
sional attitudes, modern trends, and numerous 
other topics, will keep parents thinking about 
schools. Make the letters brief, pungent, 
catchy. 

Especially suited to small schools is the 
down-town bulletin board trimmed in the 
school colors and placed in the post office or 
some other much-frequented building. Change 
the poster, cartoon, or picture each week. Dis- 
play briefly told facts about the school, in- 
spirational sayings, clippings, and advertise- 
ments of school happenings. Various school 
departments may take turns in displaying 
material. They should post suggestions help- 
ful to the home life of the child, or an occasional 
invitation to see, for example, the science class 
making fire extinguishers. 

Exhibits advertise the schools in megaphone 
style, if they are but given a little thought. 
Exhibits solely of paper work are entirely mis- 
leading. Schools are concerned with human 
material, not with paper. Schools are con- 
cerned only with the development of boys and 
girls into efficient, happy citizens. Let the ex- 
hibits show this development in process. At 
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fairs, include programs by champion or selected 
school glee clubs, orchestras, and leading 
speakers in declamatory contests; pupil dem- 
onstrations in physics, chemistry, home eco- 
nomics, manual training, and physical educa- 
tion, and concerts by the rural school chorus. 
This would more truly represent the work of 
the school. 

Window displays in down-town stores are an 
inexpensive yet immensely valuable type of 
publicity. Show the contrast between school 
furniture, or books, or procedures fifty years 
ago and now. Tell the history of the commu- 
nity in pictures and relics. The sewing class 
may stage a style show. 

Develop cooperation between rural and town 
districts. Increase rural interest in education 
by inviting rural-school pupils to attend and 
participate in recitations in the town schools 
some day. Ask the rural eighth-grade pupil 
to take part in the city commencement. Scho- 
lastic and athletic contests among pupils in 
the upper three elementary grades in town 
and country may feature a Rally Day. Send 
well-illustrated circulars about the town school 
to rural patrons. 

There are numerous other avenues of pub- 
licity, cooperative advertising by the school and 
local firms or civic clubs, special stunts, bill- 
boards, window cards, parades, activities such 
as athletics, dramatics, clubs, community serv- 
ice, and banquets; addresses to chambers of 
commerce and civic clubs by teachers and 
pupils; programs broadcast over radio, and 
slides shown at theaters. Many of these media 
are successfully used in schools today. 

Appeal with these bits of information to the 
instinctive tendencies of devotion, loyalty, love, 
rivalry, cooperation, gregariousness, imitation, 
curiosity, or pride of the school patrons, and 
they will respond with a growing concern for 
the school and its problems. Out of this more 
adequate interpretation of the schools affected 
by a nation-wide and enthusiastic cooperation 
of professional-minded teachers, must come a 
basic and popularly-understood soundness for 
the further educational advancement which 
surely lies just ahead. 





New Hope’s new high school has been ac- 
corded a distinction which makes it unique, 
perhaps, in the high schools of the State. 
Albert N. Rosenthal, famous portrait painter, 
now residing just outside the borough, has 
presented the school with about twenty fine 
engravings, and has supervised their hanging 
in the rooms and wide corridors of the school. 
He has also lent the school eight priceless oil 
paintings by notable artists of this country 
and Europe. Included in the gifts are several 


engravings made by the artist’s father, the late 
Max Rosenthal, on historic subjects. 











The Builders 


A commencement program anticipating the celebration of one hundred 
years of free public education in Pennsylvania 
Allen W. Rank, Wyomissing, Pa. 


For the past few years Wyomissing High 
School has attempted to give increased value 
to its graduation exercises by (1) a revision of 
the type of program presented, and (2) the 
selection of topics which would combine in- 
terest with the exploration of the schoo! and 
community. In 1929, by means of visual presen- 
tation and a senior speaker symposium, the 
health program of the school was evaluated. 
In 1930 the home habits of Wyomissing were 
studied from tabulated data obtained by the 
circulation of questionnaires to the parents and 
pupils of the community. The results were pre- 
sented to the community at commencement. In 
addition, the entire class participated in the 
production of a one-act version of Hendrick 
Ibsen’s play, “The Doll’s House.” 

The results of the 1930 program, with com- 
plete senior participation, were believed to be 
successful, and it was felt that failure to dupli- 
cate, in this respect, would be retrogression. 
A senior class of twenty-nine members rejected 
any idea of pageant presentation, and, inasmuch 
as the one-act dramatic sketch of the preceding 
year had seemingly met with popular approval, 
it was decided to adopt a complete dramatic 
program. In addition to past public commenda- 
tion and the possibility of total class participa- 
tion, this type of commencement program, 
developed in toto, offered a ready medium for 
the utilization of many departments of the 
school, and was superbly adaptable to the topic 
under advisement. 

The core-topic, about which the dramatic 
action was to center, was determined by the 
forthcoming celebration, in 1934, of the cen- 
tennial of free public instruction in the State 
of Pennsylvania. This anticipation of the 
celebration of one hundred years of Pennsyl- 
vania’s public schools, it was believed, would 
call local attention not only to the event, but 
also the state-wide advancement in instruction, 
which this Commonwealth has experienced. In 
addition to this retrospection, the topic was re- 
garded as a satisfactory medium by which one 
could explore the local educational institutions 
and ascertain their contributions to the instruc- 
tion of youth. Arrangements could be made to 
give ample recognition of the station attained, 
to that point, by the graduate in the schools 
created by society, and a clear challenge creat- 
ed to stimulate his future social productiveness 
and usefulness. These, then, were the objec- 
tives striven for in the creation of the episodes 
of “The Builders”:—(1) exploration of the 


progress of public education in general, and of 
the efforts, in this direction, of the local schools 
in particular; (2) recognition of the level, in 
education, achieved by the graduates in these 
schools, and (3) a consciousness, on the part 
of these graduates of the secondary schools, of 
the larger possibilities which they could realize 
in the future. 

“The Builders,” written by a member of the 
faculty, originally comprised a series of five 
dramatic episodes. The desire to confine the 
program to a time limit of two hours, later led 
to the elimination of what was to have been the 
second episode, namely the organization of a 
neighborhood school in the year 1790. In the 
order of their portrayal, the subjects of the 
episodes, actually presented, follow: (1) the 
organization in 1754, of the Academy and 
Charitable School of the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania; (2) the conflict in the State Legislature 
in 1835 over the question of the repeal of the 
Public School Law of 1834, which provided for 
the establishment of free tax-supported schools; 
(3) a closing session of the schools of our grand- 
fathers; and (4) the school of today. 

The first episode depicted the climax of the 
efforts of Benjamin Franklin to create a school 
which might worthily educate the youth of the 
Province. Conflicting ideas and ideals, de- 
veloped by a heterogeneous people, differing in 
religious affiliations, and by an old world dis- 
trust of too intensive state control, had con- 
spired to defeat the realization of the objectives 
of Penn for liberal democratic education. The 
first episode developed these conflicts, which 
were the genesis of that expanded opposition 
that threatened to defeat the public schools 
after their creation by statute in 1834. In ad- 
dition, it portrayed the attempt of combinations 
of individuals to provide the means of educa- 
- which organized government failed to sup- 
ply. 

But such private efforts still left uninstructed 
great numbers of the population of the com- 
monwealth. The miserable failure of the 
“pauper schools” led in 1834 to the passing of 
the “Free Public School Act.” Inherited op- 
position was still vigorous, however, and the 
subsequent session (1835) of the Legislature 
witnessed a motion for the repeal of the above 
act. The conflict on the floor of the lower house 
provided the dramatic action for the second 
episode of “The Builders.” The valiant speech 
of Thaddeus Stevens, in opposition to repeal, 
was the focus of interest. This was incorpo- 
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rated owing to its tremendous appeal. Con- 
temporary observers attributed to this address 
the salvation, for the time, of public instruc- 
tion in Pennsylvania. 

The third episode, which depicted the closing 
session of a typical school of our grandparents, 
advertised the shortcomings and lack of direc- 
tion of the schools of the past. It portrayed the 
characteristic appeal for teacher gratification, 
rather than the now current ideal of intrinsic 
pupil satisfaction. The classes in arithmetic, 
geography, spelling, and reading, the declama- 
tions, and the recitations showed the exercise 
of mechanical memory processes rather than 
the far more lasting absorption that takes place 
by doing. It was intended, however, that the 
audience should observe that these pioneer pub- 
lic schools, despite all flaws, were blazing a 
trail toward the institutions and methods of 
today. 

The last dramatic sketch paralleled the third, 
in that it presented the closing event of the 
school of today—graduation. Observations 
were made of the contributions of the mod- 
ern educational institutions by way of the 
curricular and extra-curricular channels. 
The president of the board of education, 
rather than question the graduates in the 
formal discipline of instruction, as was 
the wont in the school of our grand- 
fathers, appraised the class according to the 
objectives of the school of today. The fitness 
of the graduates to receive social recognition, 
via the diploma, was measured in terms of 
ability to employ the fundamental ‘processes, 
to assume the obligations of citizenship and the 
holding of public offices of trust, to construct 
worthy domestic units, to detect worthy ave- 
nues of relaxation, to maintain that soundness 
of body which promulgates soundness of mind, 
and to harbor faultless and worthy ideals. Five 
senior speakers, in reply to the president of the 
board, submitted the contributions of the fol- 
lowing activities to the above ends: (1) the 
formal curriculum; (2) the vocational cur- 
riculum; (8) competitive extra-curricular ac- 
tivities; (4) extra-curricular activities in music 
and the fine arts, and (5) extra-curricular or- 
ganizations. 

This contrasting development, with what we 
have above designated as the formal discipline 
of the schools of decades ago, established a 
concomitant value—exploration of the local 
schools. Inherent values and ‘correctible de- 
fects were ascertained. Above all, the prog- 
ress made in instruction, over almost a cen- 
tury, became evident. 

The last episode culminated in the recogni- 
tion of the educational achievement of the 
graduates by means of the presentation of 
diplomas. This action was blended into the 
dramatic presentation. It was believed that 
any attempt to carry out this traditional fea- 
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ture, extraneously, would have marred the 
program. In the awarding of the diplomas, 
an attempt was made to recognize those con- 
tributions of both faculty and students, which 
made them truly the associates of “The Build- 
ers,” who in past generations assisted in the 
erection of the educational edifices of téday. 
(A copy of “The Builders” will be sent, without 
any obligations, to any school interested in 
the observation of the centennial of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Public Schools. Address requests to 
Allen W. Rank, Wyomissing High School, 
Wyomissing, Pa.) 


Child Labor Sunday 


January 24, 1932 





Cutting short children’s schooling for work 
benefits no one. It not only limits their educa- 
tion but may impair their health. The com- 
petition of children in industry, moreover, 
tends to depress wage rates, lower standards 
of living, and aggravate unemployment. Even 
in the year 1930-31, with millions of adults 
unable to find work, in 23 States and some addi- 
tional cities reporting to the United States 
Children’s Bureau, permits were issued to 103,- 
000 children 14 and 15 years of age to enter 
industry. 

If all States and all non-agricultural occupa- 
tions were included, as well as renewals of 
permits to children under 16 who had been 
working over a year, the total number for the 
country would probably be 200,000 or more, 
with another 400,000 in agricultural employ- 
ment. 

Child Labor Sunday, which will be observed 
for the twenty-fifth year on January 24, 1932, 
affords the opportunity to bring. these facts 
before the people through churches and syna- 
gogues, schools, clubs and forums, to initiate 
programs of public education culminating in 
legislative enactments for the protection - of 
children. The National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, 331 Fourth Ave., New York City, offers 
programs, literature, and. posters for use-on 
Child Labor Sunday, and will cooperate in 
working out definite legislative _——- for 
use in any State. 





IN ORDER TO VITALIZE its faculty. meetings 
Porter Township, Tower. City, has divided its 
teaching staff into.five groups: elementary, 
third and fourth grades,:fifth and sixth grades, 
junior high, and senior high. Each of. these 
groups is working on its own special problems. 
These group meetings are supplemented by 
regular monthly meetings. .The general meet; 
ing for the month of December was used for 
the purpose of demonstrating the best methods 
of correcting speech defects. Frank H. Reiter, 


director of special education, department 98 
public instruction, was in charge. 











What Is Progressive Education? 


JOSEPH S. BUTTERWECK 
Director, Department of Secondary Education, Temple University, Philadelphia 


What is thought of as progressive by one 
individual is regarded as conservative by an- 
other, and appears like sheer foolishness and 
nonsense to a third. The term “progressive” 
is, therefore, relative in meaning. 

The writer has recently enjoyed social con- 
tact with two parents. It so happened that 
each discussed the merits of the high schools 
in a large Eastern city. The first decried the 
“loss of standards” pervading the high schools 
since the advent of the junior high school. 
“They are spending too much time playing 
with things and not enough time learning the 
fundamentals of grammar and mathematics.” 

The second man was equally severe in his 
criticism. “Why must children march in line 
to their assembly?” he asked. “Why can’t 
they be taught to go about their daily activi- 
ties as though they were individuals rather 
than herds? What’s the sense in all this alge- 
bra and Latin which my daughter is supposed 
to learn? Why is she required to emasculate 
a good book by making a detailed book report? 
Her mother had guided her in her reading so 
that she really enjoyed good books; now the 
teacher is requiring a book report on two books 
a month and Marjorie is beginning to dislike 
reading. Why can’t these schools give the 
child what she can do with joy and Satisfac- 
tion to herself?” 

Both parents were equally severe in their 
criticism; both were equally sincere; both were 
about equally successful in their respective 
professions; both seemed to be equally intelli- 
gent. And yet they viewed the education of 
their children from two diametrically opposite 
points of view. The first thought of education 
as the accumulation of certain knowledge and 
the attainment of certain discipline which 
should be beneficial to the child as an adult; 
the other thought of education as enabling the 
child to live a rich and satisfying life as a 
child by having experiences with those activi- 
ties which are of interest to the child and are 
likely to be of value to him as an adult, 

Education as viewed by the first parent is 
adult-centered, and as viewed by the second 
parent is child-centered. These two points of 
view are vying with each other in our schools 
today. It is the second point of view which 
we associate with progressive education. 

Let us briefly step into two schools to see 
what we find there. The first school is adult- 
centered; it is the school of the past; it is the 
school which nearly all of us attended. We 
shall first enter the elementary grades. 


A class of thirty children is assembled in 
the fifth grade. They are seated in five rows 
of desks, six pupils to a row; no books or 
tablets are visible; these have been deposited 
in the desks upon the suggestion of the 
teacher; a map of the United States is hang- 
ing in the front of the room and a large globe 
of the earth is on the teacher’s desk. The 
teacher has just asked Samuel to name the 
New England States and their capitals. Amid 
the occasional frantic waving of hands by some 
of his fellow pupils when he includes Ohio 
among the New England States and says that 
Albany is the capital of New Hampshire, Sam- 
uel finally succeeds in satisfying the teacher, 
and his recitation is completed. 

Sara is next asked to name the chief indus- 
tries of the New England States. She has 
studied her lesson well and recites perfectly 
what she learned from her geography. She is 
praised by the teacher for her excellent recita- 
tion and is referred to as an example after 
which other pupils are to pattern. 

After class the writer engages both Samuel 
and Sara in conversation and discovers that 
Samuel has read a great deal about lumbering 
and that on a visit to an uncle in Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, he passed places where thou- 
sands of logs had been floated down the stream 
and were being cut up for shipment. He was 
also taken on a cod fishing trip by his uncle 
and can speak intimately about dories, trawl- 
ing, and schooners. A big fog arose when on 
this fishing trip and he remembers the anxiety 
and fear written over his uncle’s face when 
two of the six dories failed to appear at the 
schooner for two hours, 

All that the writer can elicit from Sara is 
what she had learned from the book, and yet, 
as evaluated by the school, Sara is a much 
better pupil than Samuel. 

Before we see what goes on in the upper 
grades of this adult-centered school, let us 
visit the fifth grade of. the child-centered 
school. 

The class is preparing to celebrate the tri- 
centennial of the landing of the Pilgrims. The 
pupils are expecting visitors from all over the 
world and are planning to show these visitors 
the changes which have taken place in New 
England since that memorable November 21, 
1620. These visitors, the parents and friends 
of the school, are expected on Thanksgiving 
Day and these 30 children of the fifth grade 
have been preparing for this event since the 
opening of school in September. Some of the 
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boys are building a replica of the boat in which 
the Pilgrims had come from England. Upon 
John’s suggestion they decided to build it from 
lumber cut in Maine and floated down one of 
the rivers. The teacher suggested that the 
boys should, therefore, familiarize themselves 
with the way this is done and how this lumber 
finally comes into the lumber yards of their 
own town, so that they can explain this to 
the visitors. In building the boat they have to 
use a great deal of arithmetic, particularly 
fractions, because they want to make the boat 
as nearly like the Mayflower as possible, but 
of course small enough to go into a small room 
which is being lent to them by the school for 
this purpose. 

Some of the girls are interested in knowing 
how the cloth is made which is used in making 
their dresses. The teacher suggested that they 
learn the various steps through which the tex- 
tile industry developed in Massachusetts. 
These girls made several trips to the local 
Commercial Museum to get suggestions and 
borrow a few articles which they find are too 
difficult to make, all in preparation to show 
the visitors the progress which has been made 
in the textile industry the past hundred years. 

Three boys and two girls whose parents are 
farmers have been encouraged to prepare an 
exhibit which will show the visitors how farm 
life in the New England States differs from 
life on their own parents’ farms. 

As we come into this child-centered fifth 
grade we find children working in small 
groups; some gathered around the table; 
others looking at a large map; a third 
group making a miniature harbor of Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts, which shows the activities 
of the large fishing industry; and a fourth 
group of six pupils is gathered in one corner 
of the room to whom the teacher is explain- 
ing how decimals can be used in place of frac- 
tions when making smaller models of boats 
and weaving looms. As soon as these pupils 
seem to understand what the teacher is ex- 
plaining they leave the room and go back to 
the shop where they are building their boat. 
The teacher busies herself moving from one 
group to another, suggesting something here, 
correcting something there, and again approv- 
ing something done at a third place. In con- 
versation with the teacher later, the writer 
learned that, the six to whom the teacher was 
explaining the arithmetic had differed over 
whether 20 per cent meant one-twentieth or 
one-fifth. The teacher in charge of the shop 
had sent them back to the home room teacher 
to “learn how to figure” as he expressed it. 

If we compare these two fifth grades we 
find certain marked differences. In the latter 


the child is active and doing something; in the 
former the child is quiet and listening, except 
when called upon by the teacher. In the latter, 
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the child is creating something tangible which 
requires the coordination of eye and hand; in 
the former the child is repeating that which 
had become a part of memory and which re- 
quires a high degree of imagery if it is to 
leave a vivid impression. In the latter the 
child’s activity is child-centered, child-under- 
stood, child-motivated, and child-appreciated; 
in the former the activity is directed by the 
teacher, motivated by the teacher, the task set 
by the teacher and the result appraised by the 
teacher. The latter is truly child-centered and 
the former is adult-centered; the latter school 
is attempting to carry out the principle of pro- 
gressive education; the former is tenaciously 
clinging to the practices of an eighteenth cen- 
tury philosophy of education. 

Let us now enter the secondary school or 
high school of the adult-centered school. As 
we enter the front door a bell rings and pupils 
file out of rooms, and with arms full of books 
they proceed in more or less regular lines 
through the corridors to other classrooms. 
Teachers are stationed here and there along 
strategic places in the corridor directing pu- 
pils to proceed more quickly, or to refrain from 
talking, or to remain in line. In about three 
minutes the confusion of the passing classes 
subsides and we are directed to a classroom in 
charge of a teacher regarded by the principal 
as the school’s best. 

It is a ninth-grade class in community civics. 
The forty pupils are seated in rows and except 
for the frequent waving of hands intended to 
attract the teacher’s attention to their knowl- 
edge of a question raised, these pupils spend 
most of their time “paying attention.” The 
topic under discussion for the day is The Lo- 
cal City Government. The teacher first as- 
signs the lesson for the following day which 
consists of a knowledge of the qualifications 
for and duties of the state legislature. The 
teacher than calls for a summary of the pre- 
ceding day’s lesson. This is given in an in- 
teresting manner by one of the pupils. 

About twenty minutes are then devoted to 
a rapid-fire oral quiz concerning qualifications 
for city mayor, city council, and city magis- 
trate, and the duties of these respective offi- 
cers. Following this the teacher directs a 
class discussion on the commission form of 
government which has recently been voted out 
of existence in that city. The teacher breathes 
a sigh of relief when the bell rings just at the 
most heated step in the discussion. Thus she 
is relieved of facing an embarrassing partisan 
situation full of educational possibilities, but 
too dangerous to be followed to its natural 
conclusion in a teacher-directed discussion. 

Like the adult-centered fifth grade in this 
high school class, the pupil is relatively in- 
active, the task is assigned by the teacher, the 
teacher directs the activity and evaluates it. 
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If the pupil learns a great deal it is because 
he has been faithful in attending to the teach- 
er’s instructions and not because he has used 
his initiative in planning, directing, inquiring, 
and evaluating. He has lived in an adult- 
centered school. 

Let us visit the child-centered high school. 
As we enter the front door we find a girl and 
boy of about fourteen years of age awaiting 
our announced arrival. These are two mem- 
bers of the visitors’ reception committee ap- 
pointed by the student council. As we are 
taken to the principal’s reception room a bell 
rings, in response to which a few pupils 
emerge here and there from rooms. We are 
told by one young escort that these pupils 
have conference appointments with teachers 
at this hour and that the bells are rung to 
designate the time of the day. 

We notice, however, that a rather large num- 
ber of pupils enter one door at the far end 
of the corridor. Upon inquiring we are in- 
formed that the student council is meeting 
there at this hour. We spend the greater part 
of the forenoon there listening to the council’s 
attempt to solve a knotty lunchroom problem. 
A faculty member is present and occasionally 
expresses his views on matters which perplex 
pupils particularly. Frequently pupils refer 
to types of government which might be evolved 
to cope with the situation. One pupil is strong 
in his belief that the only solution at present 
is a faculty dictatorship similar to the one 
used in Italy. Another pupil is strongly of 
the conviction that the difficulty in the past 
was due to the creation of a bureaucratic 
government controlled by the student council. 
Most pupils express their faith in a democratic 
control, provided those who govern are willing 
to be human in the rules made and the manner 
of carrying them out. 

We are informed that the school has been 
preparing for this meeting of the student 
council for the past month; that in the various 
home rooms pupils have been directed to study 
types of government in order that they might 
intelligently instruct their representative to 
the student council how the lunch room should 
be run. 

This, briefly, is one example of an activity 
program, understandable to the adolescent 
child, in which the child learns citizenship by 
practicing citizenship with intelligence. Just 
as in the child-centered fifth grade, in this 
secondary school the thing learned by the pupil 
was child-initiated, child-motivated, child-ap- 
preciated, and child-evaluated. It is truly 
learning to do by doing. At least in this 
respect this secondary school can be said to 
exemplify progressive education. 

If we had time we might also step into a 
professor-centered university and find there a 
lecture system, credits for graduation, cuts 
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for absence from classes, and wholesale “flunk- 
ing” in final examinations. In the student- 
centered university, on the other hand, we 
would find students spending the major part 
of their time in laboratories, in libraries, and 
in discussion groups learning through an ex- 
change of ideas. The student would be there 
because he wanted to learn and not because 
he wanted to spend four years in college; he 
would receive his degree when he was satisfied 
that he had learned and not when he had 
accumulated 120 credits; he would initiate, 
motivate, appreciate, and evaluate his activi- 
ties. Such a university has grasped the full 
significance of progressive education. 

Progressive education is democracy extended 
to the child; it gives recognition to respect for 
the personality of the child; it refuses to recog- 
nize the existence of maturity for the prepara- 
tion for which education is intended. Whether 
the child is three, ten, fifteen, or fifty years of 
age, progressive education insists that the one 
who is to learn must initiate, motivate, ap- 
preciate, and-evaluate the activity leading to 
the thing to be learned. The teacher is the 
guide and stimulator, and the learner is the 
actor. 

Although in theory progressive education 
has a rather definite meaning, in practice it 
is only relative. ; 

What Pestalozzi attempted to do with only 
slight success in the early nineteenth century 
is now common practice in most conservative 
schools; to the world of Pestalozzi’s day his 
attempts were ultra-progressive. What Dewey 
did in a small way the latter part of the 
nineteenth century is now a necessary part of 
the primary grades of a moderately progres- 
sive school. What were regarded as the fads 
and frills of our secondary schools two decades 
ago are now the backbone of modern junior high 
school practice. What in some circles is re- 
garded as a failure—the Meiklejohn Wiscon- 
sin experiment—will in a modified form be- 
come the prevailing practice of our progressive 
universities a generation hence.——School and 
College Magazine. 





CAMBRIA County, M. S. Bentz, superinten- 
dent, is again 100 per cent in membership in 
the P. S. E. A. with 1065 and has made a 100 
per cent contribution of $532.50 which is 50 
cents each to the Welfare Fund for the relief 
of former teachers in financial distress. The 
teachers budget professional dues as follows: 


County Institute: 0.22. 0.55 0 $2.50 
P.S.E.A. Dues and Journal......... 1.00 
P.S.E.A. Teacher Welfare .......... 50 
Delegates’ Expenses .............. 25 
Local Branch Meetings ........... 25 
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Many Schools Plant Trees in Memory 
of the Birth of Washington 


CHARLES R. MEEK 
Chief, Bureau of Extension 
Pennsylvania Dept. of Forests and Waters 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

In the PENNSYLVANA SCHOOL JOURNAL for 
February, 1931, I told of the tree planting 
memorials in honor of the birth of George 
Washington, sponsored by the American Tree 
Association of 1214 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., and how schools could co- 
operate with the Department of Forests and 
Waters at Harrisburg and help reforest idle 
lands in our State. As a result, records now 
show that during the spring of 1931 twenty- 
seven schools and colleges in Pennsylvania 
planted over 48,000 trees. It is interesting to 
know that of these schools seventeen were pub- 
lic schools that planted 26,000 trees in the re- 
forestation of twenty-two acres of land. 

The names of the towns to which the trees 
were shipped and the numbers of trees planted 
are: 

Aliquippa, 3,000; Altoona, 1,000; Glenwil- 
lard, 2,000; New Brighton, 3,000; Latrobe, 
1,000; West Chester, 1,000; Mauch Chunk, 
1,000; Scottdale, 2,000; Coupon, 1,500; Media, 
1,000; Reading, 2,000; Tannersville, 1,000; 
Richland, 1,000; Pricedale, 1,500; Chester 
Springs, 1,000; Red Lion, 1,000; Springetts- 
bury, 2,000. 

In addition to these, many schools planted 
individual trees and the Teachers Colleges 
planted 8,000 seedlings. Many schools par- 
ticipated in planting trees which were pur- 
chased by others than the school boards. 

These trees, and in fact all trees planted by 
schools during 1931 and 1932, should be re- 
ported to the American Tree Association and 
an appropriate certificate secured for the 
school room. 

The first president of the United States was 
born in 1732 and now we are celebrating the 
200th anniversary of his birth. What better 
way can there be to celebrate this anniversary 
than by planting trees and reforesting idle 
land? All trees planted during 1931 and 1932 
can be dedicated to his memory and this will 
make one of the finest tributes to Washington 
that could be imagined. 

How can schools and organizations of boys 
and girls help in making this great celebration 
a success? While the Department of Forests 
and Waters cannot supply individual trees or 
small lots of trees for planting, it can sell seed- 
lings at $2 a thousand for reforestation. It is 


suggested that a nearby landowner or farmer, 
owning an acre or two that needs reforesting, 
be interested in buying a thousand or more 
seedlings and the boys and girls promise to do 
the work and dedicate the plantation. 
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A thousand trees will cost $2; they come 
packed in a small box and the express should 
not exceed fifty cents or a dollar. Planted with 
five foot spacing, which requires 1,710 trees to 
the acre, the 1,000 trees will reforest a little 
over a half acre. Twenty boys and girls should 
be able to plant these in from one to two hours. 

It would be a fine thing to send today to the 
Department of Forests and Waters at Harris- 
burg and request an application blank on which 
the trees can be ordered. Your school can make 
a George Washington memorial planting that 
is worth while. Report the planting to the 
American Tree Association and get a certificate 
for your school room. 





Her Ideal 


Whom would you be like when you are big? 
Asked the teacher of each child. 

One said, “A policeman big and strong.” 
One said, “A teacher mild.” 

One, “An engineer with steady eye 
To drive the swiftest train.” 

One, “A sailor with heart so light 
To sail God’s great blue main.” 


Then last of all a little girl, 
With blue eyes open wide 
And soft brown curls about her face, 
With modesty replied, 
“Of all the people that I know, 
Much more than any other, 
I’d rather be, much as I can, 
Exactly like my mother.” 
Gladys G. MacConnell | 
Robert Morris Kindergarten 
Scranton 





While we were constantly delighting our- 
selves with the reading of books, which it was 
our custom to read or have read to us every 
day, we noticed plainly how much the defective 
knowledge even of a single word hinders the 
understanding, as the meaning of no sentence 
can be apprehended, if any part of it be not 
understood. Wherefore we ordered the mean- 
ings of foreign words to be noted with par- 
ticular care, and studied the orthography, 
prosody, etymology, and syntax in ancient 
grammarians with unrelaxing carefulness, and 
took pains to elucidate terms that had grown 
too obscure by age with suitable explanations, 
in order to make a smooth path for our 
students. 

This is the whole reason why we took care 
to replace the antiquated volumes of the gram- 
marians by improved codices, that we might 
make royal roads, by which our scholars in 
time to come might attain without stumbling 
to any science.—The Philobiblon. 











Human Relations in Teaching 


FLORENCE HALE 
President, National Education Association, Augusta, Me. 


The aim of all education is to teach a child 
how to live. The best education is that which 
teaches him how to live happily and usefully 
with people in the world about him. The 
supreme test of the efficiency of our courses of 
study and of our methods of instruction is the 
extent to which they help to bring about this 
desirable end. 

The most important factor in such an educa- 
tion is the teacher herself. The extent to 
which she has learned to live happily and use- 
fully in her environment measures fairly well 
the extent to which she will be able to teach 
her children the art of living. This by no 
means is saying that courses of study or 
methods are unimportant. On the contrary, 
they are the essential tools by use of which 
the teacher develops personality in her pupils 
and shows them how to meet and solve their 
life problems. 

During the last few years, we have heard 
a great deal about the scientific attitude in 
teaching. We have devised all sorts of tests 
to measure intelligence and have carefully 
classified our pupils with the aid of graphs 
and tables. Some of this has been of great 
value in the hands of teachers who are some- 
thing more than pseudo-scientists with a bor- 
rowed terminology of educationally fashionable 
labels. The increase of this scientific attitude 
has meant in many cases increased ability in 
teaching children to study and to get beneath 
superficial surfaces in their contemplation of 
those subjects which have seemed the essential 
ones to curriculum makers. Up to this point, 
then, all these modern inventions of testing 
intelligence and of giving vocational guidance 
have been valuable. In the hands of teachers 
who are pseudo-scientists or who work in a 
school system where promotions and salary 
increases are dependent too largely upon show- 
ing records of progress, they have proved very 
much of a hindrance in carrying out the spirit 
of our definition of what an education really 
means. 

There is not space here to go into the matter 
of how the teacher may become a person who 
understands the human relationships for which 
her teaching is to prepare her pupils. Suffice 
it to say that she must have something more 
than a bird’s-eye view of life if she is to relate 
her teaching to life in any important way. She 
must also know the child she is trying to 
educate, not merely as a member of a class but 
as an individual in society and as a personality 
in his own little family group. 


In these things, the kindergarten has gen- 
erally been considerably ahead of other school 
departments, especially in its requirement that 
its teachers visit the homes and know the child 
as he is in his family environment. Valuable 
as all our tests and measurements may be in 
understanding the child not one of them can 
take the place of home visitation as a means of 
judging a child as a human being with po- 
tential qualities of success or failure. 

Perhaps, also, the converse is true and that 
it is equally important that the pupil know the 
human side of his teacher. A child is quite as 
likely to find something worthy of attention in 
his teacher’s precepts regarding behavior in 
life if he can think of her as a human, lively 
person who is meeting some of the same situa- 
tions that perplex him. This probably explains 
why certain very brilliant and scholarly mem- 
bers of faculties do not seem to be popular with 
the student body, while others, with the human 
side uppermost in their personalities, are pop- 
ular, even though sometimes less brilliant in 
scholarship. 

Today as never before, the human relation- 
ship in teaching is going to be necessary if 
education is going to meet the pupils’ life situa- 
tions at all adequately. In these particularly 
perplexing times, when either intellectual 
curiosity is at its height or else a dull, bored, 
unthinking, unfeeling attitude toward life 
exists, the greatest service a teacher can render 
her pupils is to be able to invite their questions 
and to help in finding an answer to them. The 
hard, brilliant personality in teaching which 
congeals the timid and repels the non-con- 
formist of the class will not be likely to have 
made a very profound impression upon the 
pupil’s educational equipment for that living 
happily and usefully with people, which at the 
outset we conceded to be the aim of education. 

It is, of course, a platitude to speak of Mark 
Hopkins on one end of a log and the pupil on 
the other. There would be great hope for the 
future of American education if teachers like 
Mark Hopkins on the log were so numerous 
that it were likewise superficial to call atten- 
tion to them. A greater teacher than Mark 
Hopkins, who lived many generations before 
that wise man was born, knew doubting, hun- 
gry, perplexed humanity and demonstrated 
that the way to teach them was not to command 
or to intimidate or to give them impersonal 
instruction but rather to set up such a relation- 
ship that his pupils were eager to gather around 

(Turn to page 406) 
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George Washington Foundation 
Organized 1927 
Objectives: (1) to acquire, restore, and endow the 
boyhood homestead of George Washington, situated 
on the Rappahannock River, opposite Fredericksburg, 
Va.; (2) to sponsor a definite program of education 
based upon the life of George Washington 


It is the hope of the collaborators and of 
the education committee of the Foundation 
that this service, now completed, after nearly 
a year of effort, may be generally used in the 
schools. Note the following: 

1. The subjects in the teaching material 
have been coordinated and annotated under 
university editorship. 

2. Not only are the subjects presented his- 
torically sound, but the methods of teaching 
them are presented by one of the nation’s lead- 


ing specialists in education, Ned H. Dearborn, 
New York University. 

8. The research and knowledge of collab- 
orators from six leading universities, the 
United States Navy, and the State Historical 
Department of Virginia are brought to every 
school. . 

4, The arrangement of the material is such 
that it may be taught in a week, a month, or a 
semester, according to the teacher’s desire or 
time allowance for the subject. 

5. The teaching material may be coordi- 
nated with any other teaching material on 
Washington or adapted to any course in his- 
tory or social science. 

6. Such unification and standardization of 
teaching and information for national use, 
with any amount of elasticity prearranged, 
constitute a forward step in this field, espe- 
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Washington's Life 


cially desirable for the bi-centennial year. 

7. The service of the collaborators, both as 
to historical research and teaching methods, is 
offered free of charge, as is also the teach- 
ing material, subject only to the reimburse- 
ment of the education department of the 
George Washington Foundation for produc- 
tion and distribution costs. 

8. It is not a scattered mass of miscellaneous 
material, but a closely knit, logically devel- 
oped sequence of lessons, eight in number, 
covering the subjects of major interest in the 
life of George Washington. 

This unusual educational service by the spe- 
cialists collaborating is given free of cost. 

The necessary funds for the manufacturing 
and distribution of the teaching units required 
by the Education Department in its work 
have been provided by the George Washington 


Foundation. These funds must eventually be 
returned to the Foundation to be used for the 
restoration of the Boyhood Homestead of 
George Washington, on the Rappahannock 
River opposite Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
which is to be dedicated as a shrine to the boys 
and girls of America. Consequently, a small 
charge of $3.50 is being made to cover the 
cost of the complete teaching unit, consisting 
of— 
a. Photogravure reproduction of etching by 
Sears Gallagher (composite picture) size 
28 in. x 16 in.; 
b. Enlarged chart for classroom use; size 
50 in. x 30 in.; 
c. Research manuscripts by eight university 
specialists (in book form) ; 
d. Suggestions and help based upon sound 
pedagogy by staff of six specialists in edu- 
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cation (in book form). 

This educational service can be obtained only 
by addressing the Education Department, 
George Washington Foundation, Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

The attention of the teacher is called to the 
fact that this educational service should be 
considered personal rather than school equip- 
ment. The service offered is too valuable to 
be measured in terms of a picture or manu- 
script. While it is true that in a large num- 
ber of instances the school authorities pay for 
“material” used in classrooms, yet a large ma- 
jority of teachers are personally taking this 
service. All teachers who are desirous of be- 
coming more efficient in the classroom should 
avail themselves of this opportunity. 


DIRECTOR, 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 

GEORGE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION, 

MuNSEY BLpc., WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Sir: 

I am desirous of obtaining the educational 
service offered by your Department. You will 
please send me................ units of the material. 

(Number) 
Enclosed please find check. 
Please send statement. 


(Signed) 
School 


Town .... 


} Cross out one. 


Make all checks payable to Education De- 
partment, George Washington Foundation. 


Association of Liberal Arts Colleges of 
Pennsylvania for the Advancement 
of Teaching 


The Association of Liberal Arts Colleges of 
Pennsylvania for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing met in the Penn-Harris Hotel in Harris- 
burg Friday, November 6. The general topic 
of the program was “How Can the Liberal 
Arts College Improve Its Program of Teacher 
Training?” The speakers for the forenoon 
were Henry Klonower, director of teacher 
training for the State of Pennsylvania, and 
President Henry W. A. Hanson of Gettysburg 
College. The afternoon address was given by 


Professor Isaac Miles Wright, head of the de- 
partment of education, Muhlenberg College. 
This was followed by a business meeting of 
the association. 

Mr. Klonower recounted the phenomenal 
growth in qualifications of Pennsylvania teach- 
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ers during the past twelve years, stating that 
whereas twelve years ago a number of teach- 
ers with two or more years of training above 
the high school represented only 40% of the 
teachers of the State, they today represent 
97% of our 60,000 teachers. He expressed his 
appreciation of the cooperation of the teacher- 
training institutions of the State, and empha- 
sized the matter of further assistance in rais- 
ing the number of college-trained teachers in 
the State from 13,000 to 60,000. 

President Hanson emphasized the necessity 
for raising teaching to the status of a profes- 
sion, and stated that the accomplishment of 
this would require both undergraduate and 
graduate training. He listed five ways of im- 
proving the quality of our teacher training. 
1. The giving of a genuine cultural training 
to our prospective teachers, not a culture of 
facts alone, but that which develops genuine 
appreciation in the learner. 2. The establish- 
ment of more intimate contacts and the de- 
velopment of real cooperation among teacher- 
training institutions. 3. Closer contact with 
the State department of public instruction, 4. 
The necessity of a fifth year in the training 
of teachers. 5. The development of a new ap- 
preciation that we are approaching a great 
crisis, when institutions will be judged by the 
product they turn out. He closed with the 
statement that we must train teachers who are 
able to lead pupils into adventure and make 
them love it. 

The president of the association read a reso- 
lution of the College Presidents Association 
of Pennsylvania endorsing the work of the or- 
ganization and pledging its support. In the 
afternoon Doctor Wright emphasized the ne- 
cessity for a quality production and recom- 
mended a fifth year of interneship as an im- 
portant phase of the training of the teacher. 
At the business meeting following this ad- 
dress a committee on research was authorized, 
whose work is to be both qualitative and quan- 
titative. Doctor Brumbaugh, professor of edu- 
cation at Juniata College, was made chairman 
of this committee. A commission headed by 
Doctor Wright of Muhlenberg was appointed 
for the study and revision of the curriculum. 
Frederick G. Henke, professor of education at 
Allegheny College, and Frank G. Davis, pro- 
fessor of education at Bucknell University, 
were re-elected president and secretary-treas- 
urer, respectively, for the coming year. 





When a physical scientist tells the preacher 
that he has not been able to discover a God, he 
is like a mole sending up word to the bird that 
he has found no sunlight—John Andrew 
Holmes. 
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The Washington Convention 


The sixty-second annual meeting of the 
N. E. A. Department of Superintendence will 
be held in Washington, D. C., February 20-25, 
1932. Edwin C. Broome, president of the 
Department, Philadelphia, is building his pro- 
gram around the main theme: Education, our 
Guide and our Safeguard, and one of the Chief 
Sources of our Spiritual Life, our Cultural 
Growth, and our Material Power. Other themes 
to be emphasized are: Financing public edu- 
cation; education for a changing social, eco- 
nomic, and political world; education as a 
source of spiritual and cultural life; promoting 
the physical and mental health of school chil- 
dren; American education—past, present, and 
future, and education as a national issue. 

Convention activities will have a patriotic 
note in honor of the bicentennial anniversary 
of George Washington’s birth, February 22. 

Headquarters, registration, and exhibits will 
be in the Washington Auditorium. General Ses- 
sions will be held in Constitution Hall. Penn- 
sylvania headquarters will be at the Washing- 
ton Hotel and there, in the Hall of Nations, 
on Monday evening, February 22, the annual 
Pennsylvania dinner will be held ($2.50 per 
plate). 

Hotel reservations may be made through 
Augustus Gumpert, director, Washington Con- 
vention Bureau, 1730 H Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





State School Directors’ Association 


The thirty-seventh annual convention of the 
Association of Pennsylvania School Directors 
will be held in the new Education Building, 
Harrisburg, February 3 and 4. 

The program as outlined by the Executive 
Committee includes speakers on library exten- 
sion work, the value of parent-teacher organi- 
zations, and a speaker of national prominence 
on the Life of George Washington. Wednesday 
afternoon will be given over entirely to Govern- 
or Pinchot, Doctor Rule, and others from the 
State Department. At 4:30 the directors and 
their friends will be the guests of Mrs. Pinchot 
for tea in the Executive Offices. 

The customary banquet is being planned for 
seven o’clock, February 3. 





A FILM LIBRARY has been established in Leb- 
anon city schools, and the health program, 
grades 1, 2, and 3, has been built around a 
series of health films. 


Secretaries of School Boards 


The Pennsylvania Association of School 
Board Secretaries will meet in annual conven- 
tion at Harrisburg, February 2, 1932. True 
to all expectations, school districts are being 
confronted this year with many real problems 
in finance. Recent laws and decisions, not 
thoroughly understood, may prove disastrous 
to school boards, if the secretary be not well in- 
formed. With these thoughts in mind, a con- 
scientious effort is being made to present a 
program of real value. Every school district 
should insist upon the attendance of its sec- 
retary at this convention. 

C. C. WYLIE, 
President, Leechburg, Pa. 





Penrose W. M. Pressel 


Penrose W. M. Pressel, president of the 
Northwestern Convention District for the year 
1931-32, is a Pennsylvanian by birth and 
residence. After attending the common 
schools and select schools, he was graduated 
from the State Teachers College, Shippens- 
burg. Following a year of post-graduate work 
he embarked in teaching. His experience cov- 
ers the work from the ungraded country school 
to high school and supervising work. He was 
a member of the faculty at the Huntingdon 
High School during the incumbency of the late 
Ezra Lehman. After a period of ten years as 
supervising principal of the Orwigsburg, 
Schuylkill County, schools he came to Warren 
as principal of the sub-high school and busi- 
ness manager of the Board. He rose to high 
school principalship, and then to the superin- 
tendency. 

Quiet and unassuming in manner, reason- 
able and openminded in opinions, Mr. Pressel 
is always looking for methods to improve his 
schools. His slogan, “safe, sane, progressive 
methods,” explains the splendid work and the 
fine spirit shown in both pupils and teachers. 
During his term of office the sum of $625,000 
has been expended for new school buildings, 
and the schools of Warren stand out in rank 
among the best in Northwestern Pennsylvania. 

It is Mr. Pressel’s ambition to round out, at 
least, a half century in the work in his native 
State. 





LEWISTOWN has an additional special class 
in its orthogenic program this year. A junior 
high teacher, Kathryn Dice, is in charge. 
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N.E.A. Committee Members From 
Pennsylvania* 


National Commission on the Enrichment of Adult Life 

Edwin C. Broome, Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia 

A. W. Castle, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 

Honorable Samuel S. Fleisher, Board of Edu- 
cation, 1415 Packard Bldg., Philadelphia 

Otto T. Mallery, 325 South 15th Street, Phila- 
delphia 

Mrs. A. H. Reeve, 124 W. Highland Avenue, 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia 


Retirement Allowances 
H. H. Baish, Secretary, School Employes’ Re- 
tirement Board, Harrisburg 
Grace G. Swan, Administration Building, Belle- 
field Avenue at Forbes, Pittsburgh 
Jessie Gray, 1210 Fillmore Street, 
delphia 


Phila- 


International Relations 

Charles H. Boehm, Principal, Junior-Senior 
High School, Morrisville 

Helen M. Davidson, 6814 Thomas Boulevard, 
Pittsburgh 

Erna Grassmuck, Head, Geography Depart- 
ment, State Teachers College, Indiana 

Jessie Gray, 1210 Fillmore Street, Phila- 
delphia 

Caroline J. Porter, P. O. Box 2084, Middle City, 
Philadelphia 

Mrs. A. H. Reeve, 124 West Highland Avenue, 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia 

George A. Walton, Principal, George School, 
George School 

David A. Ward, Superintendent of Schools, 
Chester 


Legislative Commission 
Charles S. Davis, Superintendent of Schools, 
Steelton 
A. M. Kulp, Superintendent of Schools, Mont- 
gomery County 
Frank R. Morey, 
Swarthmore 


Supervising Principal, 


Sydney Rowland, Superintendent, Radnor 
Township, Wayne 
Clyde T. Saylor, Superintendent, Chester 


County, West Chester 
David A. Ward, Superintendent of Schools, 
Chester 


Problem of Tenure 
Norman W. Cameron, President, State Teach- 
ers College, West Chester 
H. G. Masters, 2727 Broadway East, Pitts- 
burgh 


Education and Business 
Marcus Aaron, President, Board of Public 





*Members and committees appointed so far. 
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Education, Pittsburgh 
David A. Ward, Superintendent of Schools, 
Chester 


Rural Education 
Charles E. Dickey, Superintendent, Allegheny 
County Schools, 345 County Office Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 
Lee Driver, Consolidation Expert, State De- 
partment of Education, Harrisburg 


Social Economic Objectives 
Edwin C. Broome, Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia 





Local Branches 


Up to December 10, the following local 
branches, in addition to those previously pub- 
lished, reported an enrolment of 100 per cent 
for 1931-32 and sent their dues and their 
contributions to the Teacher Welfare Fund to 
P.S.E.A. Headquarters. Those starred are 
also 100 per cent in the N.E.A. 





Welfare 
Dues’ Contributions 
*Abington Township ......... $162.00 $81.50 
MEOMEER c.S.aisige.e's waik-0's o.5:00l8 533.00 53.00 
PE elastic Cee eet ieae sae 65.00 24.50 
Reaver WANS scseiccesccsuvs 149.00 74.50 
CARE cnure beware sutures vas 87.00 43.50 
Serer 03.00 cane 
*Cheltenham Township ..... 147.00 74.00 
Cheyney Training School for 
POMOHOTE  iccccceyicsvivcews 12.00 5.50 
COMMONS VINO os enter bese ses 122.00 60.00 
ES ee I ee ae erie 56.00 28.00 
*De = pee of Public Instruc- 
Re Oe ee 61.00 29.50 
Donora siciaelmistnnss oe 4 ale 6:09 610s 129.00 64.50 
Dunbar Township ......... 90.00 30.00 
East Stroudsburg S. T. C... 48.00 15.50 
PERUMH conse eeesespacies ces 7.00 36.00 
PUAN COUnty cocnccosccsces 0.00 wae 
German Township 4.00 
Greene County ......... 202.50 
ge ae re 39.00 
SIOMIOMIORE 46:0 wik.nsjeci c':0 14.50 
Huntingdon County Bye 
PEO © nico 0 65 605505 toe sins 
PEIEOETD a oo:6.6:4:6.8ini9:s ¢ ouis wes 247.50 
SUMATRA COUNTY cecscccccvcse paw 
po ae Se A ee 21.50 
Lancaster County 282.30 
ERNE ov incsed vee ven soos a 152.50 
ese 66.0 32.5: 
Lycoming County .......... i 155.00 
BEOTEOOR “COUMGY 60 sins v6.0 o'0 g sees 
BEGMOROOEE cc vasecccvecesess a ade 
Mileravilie SB. T. C.cccccecs 45.00 22.00 
ree 173.00 85.00 
Montour COUNnty oecccsccsccs 83.00 41.50 
Mount Pleasant ....cccccces 47.0 cbs 
*New_ Kensington ........... 165.00 37.50 
Pa. Institution for the Deaf Mt 00 Pe 
Perry COMME cissceccecsess 205.00 101.00 
PRIMING, vaccusccvcessvis 15.00 
POINEED 6s csss ce sceisess 6% 8.50 
TERME \avcs.cctumsebeoes cules aes 
Rostraver Township ... 32.50 
Susquehanna County . 16.85 
ME VTONO sc ccccetteevedese 37.00 
WRRROTEIIG  cccccsneccccecese ee 
WERE IIINO Siecscceccceates ead 
ROEM GOED cbcveecescc caves 117.00 





N. E. A. 100%-ers 


In addition to the local branches of the 
P. S. E. A. reported as 100% in membership 
in the N. E. A., the following groups of teach- 
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ers under supervising principals deserve rec- 


ognition as 100% N. E. A. groups: 


No. of 
Teachers 
Athens. Eugene E. Crediford, Supervising 
Principal ...ccccccccccccccccsccveercccseces 39 
Avon Grove Joint Consolidated Schools, Hugh 
C. Mcseees bg ee PRINCIPAL «oc ccveces 34 
— . Hamilton, Supervising Prin- a 
Berlin, Bert S. Walker, Supervising Princi- is 
Big lerviiie C. I. Raffensperger, Supervising 
Bri MVIGIEEL:  vieaqecdavdendehesceutivesccavedecose 12 
Boyertown, George B. Swinehart, Supervising 
Pret ns cet nbewencss cececraceccceusuaee 36 
a= Hill, H. Frank Hare, Supervising Prin- 2 
canton, Thomas E. Hillyer, Supervising Prin- ss 
payin, Cc. N. Hanner, Supervising Principal 9 
Doylestown, Carmon Ross, Supervising Prin- a 
CDA) sasavacvshicedeess nebenueecescerebasctes 
East Pennshoro Township, C. W. Hoover, Su- 
POEVISING PEIMGIUEE 6. o5 eco ccscccscocncccces 35 
Fleetwood, Matthew J. A. Smith, Supervising 
Principal Citbemedddteanieesnnastereeee dumaeee 19 
— H. E. Reisgen, Supervising Princi- _ 
Gettysbu L. C. Keefauver, Supervising 
Princ: pal’ Pie eaind css RA RRERERAS Tee Cad kwee ones 42 
Gien-Nor High School, J. Milton Rossing, Su- 
pervising Principal .......cscccsscoseeeccrs 29 
Greenfield ‘Township, Sylvester P. Koelle, Su- 
pervising Principal .......-.csecccevcesenss 24 
a we F. M. Barrick, Supervising Princi- i 
Hegins Township, M. G. Stump, Supervising a1 
MOURN. ia dd dca ta seu eeennes Jaan eweeaenaee 
Hempfield Ft at R. W. Robinson, Super- 
Wisitigg PEMIGIDRL 6 ciccccctervccedevesccessess 129 
Hershey, J. I. Baugher, Supervising Principal 61 
Hummelstown, F. E. Stengle, Supervising 
PECIIEL. occa. cscccdcdnrdeevitinwveseuneseue 
<= H. C. Burgard, Supervising Prin- 30 
Mauch Chunk, E. P. Heckert, Supervising 
PPIGIND  caitea Haan cbetenre tweens ane ene 26 
er M. R. Reiter, Supervising Prin- pe 
GUMED Ves cncdecusc nel eacedevccuneenccceeuuscrs 
Mount Penn, BO. Hartman, Supervising 
DPUIGie co ceucawencee ed acterakatwcaceae cause 27 
—- eck, W. E. Davies, Supervising Prin- “ 
New “Cumberland, Charles W. Gemmill, Su- 
pervising Principal OP OEE IES 35 
Oxford, J. W. McMullen, Supervising Principal 25 
Penn Township, Haines Township and Mill- 
heim Borough, O. R. Wagner, Supervising 
PERRI, eskdesces cv ccsadcesesecsnctucdcees 19 
= apie W. C. Kutz, Supervising Prin- s 
ridley. Park, J. Layton Moore, Supervising a 
Shillinetor, Charles J. Hemmig, Supervising 
PHIMGIIR ‘icc ci nc ccgetacésecdepecetoceieceuss 33 
Shippensburg, W. “Pp. Harley, Supervising 
PRIIGIQED <6 6.50 cc-cday dnsenece oe édnr sence enccuc 39 
Slippery Rock ——_ 5 seen School, L. H. 
agenhorat, Director «.cccecvccccccesccccses 23 
Springfield Township Harvey C. Sabold, Su- 
pervising Principal .....cccsccsccsccccccces 33 
Susquehanna, E. uy Greenawalt, Supervis- 
ING PONE os onto bcs Cccconacaverscecthaases 20 
Swarthmore, Frank R. Morey, Supervising 
PYURCIIGE obs dane aenentd ctwescncns doeewecruns 45 
Towanda, H. C. Wagner, Supervising Princi- 
POL c. wesnndeeedaes’ ss cuceckntciebessctewees 
Weatherly, Ray WV. “Laudenslager, Supervising 
PRIMGHUOD.. ..ccawe it ketied casadtectsecaqtacienss 19 
Wellsboro, R. L. Butler, Supervising Prin- 
CIDE \ on'c0 ce ccc vawe ocissctaccMeheuescbeceruaen 34 
West Fairview, C. W. Hoover, Supervising 
PIMGiGl o. eccunteweccccacuvegenednabeeet aes 11 
West Reading, Herbert P. Holtzman, Super- 
vising a tisncatuinneedrcetevensas 38 
bap ph . B. Kulp, Supervising Prin- 
CIPAE 0. bv ceded na tiencocbcunvadeel es Veewk ies 17 
Wyensiedina’ = L. Appenzellar, cages 
PRINGHIME (Wubi s FAC ei db ccd cevetget oe teteees 29 
Yeadon, Erma W. Cooke, Administrator — ‘ 29 
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Educational Program of the American 
School of the Air for January 
2:30 to 3:00 P.M., E.S.T. 


January 4—Von Steuben (History Drama) 
Upper grades and high schools 

January 5—Early French Music (Geography 
and Music) Upper grades and high schools 

January 6—Story of Roland (Literature 
Drama) Grades 5 and 6 

January 7—Descriptive Music (Intermediate 
Music) Grades 5 and 6 
“The Earth and Its Neighbors” (Elemen- 

tary Science) Grades 5 and 6 

January 8—“Writing” by Fannie Hurst (Vo- 
cational Guidance) For high schools 

January 11—George Washington (History 
Drama) For upper grades and high schools 

January 12—Later French Music (Geography 
and Music) Upper grades and high schools 

January 13—“Wizardry of Words” (Literature 
Appreciation) Grades 5 and 6 

January 14—Music and Play (Primary Music) 
“Cinderella” (Children’s play acted by 

children) 

January 15—“National Park Service” by Dr. 
Bryant and Ranger Martindale of Yellow- 
stone Park 

January 18—The Monroe Doctrine (History 
Drama) Upper grades and high schools 

January 19—The Changed Map of Central 
Europe (Geography and Music) 

Madame Pirie-Beyea. For upper grades 
and high schools 

January 20—The Nuremberg Stove (Litera- 
ture Drama) Grades 5 and 6 

January 21—Form in Music (Intermediate 
Music) Grades 5 and 6 
“The Ball on Which We Live” (Elemen- 

tary Science) Grades 5 and 6 

January 22—“Salesmanship” by Alfred Fuller, 
Pres. of Fuller Brush Co. 

Vocational Guidance for high schools 

January 25—The Hague Tribunal (History 
Drama) Upper grades and high schools 

January 26—Vienna, the Musical Capitol 
(Geography and Music) Upper grades 
and high schools 

January 27—“Architecture” by Henry Turner 
Bailey and Harvey Wiley Corbett (Art 
Appreciation) For Junior and Senior high 


schools. 
January 28—Music and Work (Primary 
Music) 
“Rapunzel” (Children’s Play acted by 
children) 


January 29—“Investment” by Clara Taylor 
(Vocational Guidance) for high schools 





LIBERTY SCHOOL of West Mayfield borough, 
Beaver County, was dedicated October 30. 
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New York University Conference 


The Eighth Annual Junior - High - School 
Conference will be held at New York Univer- 
sity on March 18-19. The central theme of 
this conference will be: Improving Junior- 
High-School Instruction. Two general ses- 
sions coming Friday evening and Saturday 
morning will be followed by some thirty Round 
Tables related to the central topic. 

This conference is unique in that it is a 
cooperative arrangement, the directive force 
being vested in an Advisory Committee of 
thirty-six representative educators distributed 
throughout the eastern states. The committee 
just referred to gives practical direction to the 
character of the conference. 

The regional character of the conference 
makes it one of the most important of its kind 
in the country. In 1931, upwards of 2,000 at- 
tended it. The following states took an active 
part in the conference as revealed by talent 
and individual attendance: New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Maryland, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and 
Ohio. It is also interesting to note that the 
conference has had a remarkable growth. 
With seven round tables and thirty speakers 
in 1925, it has expanded to include thirty-one 
round tables and one hundred and thirty-four 
speakers for 1931. 





Pennsylvania Association of Deans 


of Women 

The eleventh annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of Deans of Women was 
held at the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, on 
Friday and Saturday, November 6 and 7. The 
program, dedicated to discussion of questions 
pertaining to the physical, mental, and spiritual 
life of the student, began with a Question Hour 
on Friday at twelve o’clock, when Gertrude Pea- 
body of Temple University presided. H. Jean 
Crawford of the University of Pennsylvania 
presided at the luncheon following. Caroline B. 
Zachry, director of the Mental Hygiene Insti- 
tute of New Jersey State Teachers College, 
was to have addressed the meeting on the sub- 
ject of The Dean’s Relation to a Mental Health 
Program, at the afternoon session, but at the 
eleventh hour succumbed to an attack of ap- 
pendicitis, and her place on the program was 
taken, at twenty-four hours’ notice, by Kenneth 
Appel of the Institute of Mental Hygiene in 
Philadelphia. Dr. Appel’s paper proved to be a 
most interesting and inspiring one, which dealt 
with the mental adjustments of the young child 
and student. About seventy-five members of 
the Association attended the afternoon meet- 
ing, which was followed by tea and the busi- 
ness session. 

Elizabeth Hause of West Chester High School, 
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the president of the Association, presided at the 
banquet at seven-thirty o’clock. Boyd Edwards, 
Head Master of the Mercersburg Academy, 
was guest of honor and speaker of the evening. 
His subject, What is Religion? proved a great 
pleasure and delight to all the audience who 
were eager for his outline and understanding 
quotations from Emerson, Browning, Ruskin, 
Matthew Arnold, and Tennyson. Dr. Edwards 
stressed the great part that women must play 
in upholding culture and moral standards, and 
quoted from Ruskin’s “Sesame and Lilies,” as 
follows: “You cannot think that the buckling 
on of the knight’s armor by his lady’s hand 
was a mere caprice of romantic fashion. It is 
the type of an eternal truth that the soul’s 
armor is never well set to the heart unless a 
woman’s hand has braced it; and it is only 
when she braces it loosely that the honor of 
manhood fails.” 

At the Saturday morning session, Margaret 
MacDonald of Cheltenham High School, Elkins 
Park, reported on the work of the Special Re- 
search Committee, and Martha Tracy, dean of 
the Woman’s Medical College of the University 
of Pennsylvania, gave a paper on Leaders in 
the Art of Living, and led a discussion on the 
Value of Health Service and Instruction in 
School and College. She also pointed out the 
need for more women physicians, as indicated 
by frequent demands at her office. 

The following officers were elected for the 
year 1931-1932: 

President—Charlotte Ray—1931-1933, State 
College 

Vice-President—H. Jean’ Crawford — 1931- 
1932, University of Pennsylvania 

Secretary—E. Constance Allen—1931- 1932, 
George School 

Treasurer—F lorence B. Kimball—1931-1933, 
High School, Connellsville 





Undeveloped Markets at Home 


Children first is the biggest business in the 
world. Business men of really large caliber 
are beginning to see this. There is much con- 
cern over the loss of our foreign markets, but 
the greatest undeveloped markets for America 
lie within our own household. Half our popula- 
tion has had too little education to lift either 
its earning or buying power to the civilized 
level. Give the schools a chance in those sec- 
tions where they. are too poor to be effective 
—particularly in great rural areas—and higher 
standards of living are certain to follow.— 
Joy Elmer Morgan, editor, Journal of the 
National Education Association. 





HEMPFIELD TOWNSHIP, Westmoreland 
County, teachers have enrolled 100 per cent in 
the N. E. A. for the third consecutive year. 
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Gettysburg High School gave in June, 1931, 
its first vitalized. commencement pageant en- 
titled “The Launching of the Ship,” which 
carried out the idea of the class motto— 
“Today we launch; when shall we anchor?” 

The theme of the pageant was the mastery 
of tools, techniques, and the spirit of learning 
as suggested by the State in its ten-year pro- 
gram for commencements. A student com- 
mittee under the guidance of the English de- 
partment planned an outline for the pageant 
which developed into a most successful com- 
mencement program. 

To enhance the spirit of the title as com- 
pletely as possible, the scene was laid on the 
deck of a vessel about to be launched. Part one 
portrayed through interpretative dancing the 
dangers to be encountered on the voyage of life. 
Spirits told how the fundamentals of education 
must be mastered before setting sail. Part two 
presented proof through actual demonstration 
by the different departments that the class had 
mastered the tools and techniques of learning 
sufficiently to cope with the dangers which 
awaited them. Part three consisted of a short 
address by Dr. Cline of Gettysburg College 
whose remarks were in keeping with the gen- 
eral theme; the presentation of diplomas; the 
awarding of. prizes, and a farewell song as 
the class. embarked. 

Sixty. members of the class took an active 
part in the. program: aside from those who 
served on: various: committees. A splendid 
spirit of cooperation on the part of the entire 
faculty and class was evident at all times. 
Patrons and friends were most enthusiastic 
over this new type of commencement. 





THE PEN ARGYL school band has won many 
new:friends. The leader is W. E. Muth, super- 
vising principal. 
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The George Washington Films 


The films being produced by Eastman Teach- 
ing Films, Inc., are the only ones on the life 
of Washington that are being made with the 
approval and cooperation of the Bicentennial 
Commission. 

For the sake of authenticity, a great number 
of the sequences have been filmed in localities 
where the original action took place. Among 
them are Fredericksburg, Va., and Philadel- 
phia. By special authority of the Bicentennial 
Commission, essential sequences have been 
made at Mt. Vernon—the first time in history 
that this national shrine has been opened to 
the motion picture camera man. The accuracy 
of costumes, sites, settings, and properties has 
been assured by extensive research conducted 
by the Commission, the producers, and other 
organizations. 

The George Washington films will consist of 
four reels, with the following titles: (1) Con- 
quering the Wilderness; (2) Uniting the Colo- 
nies; (3) Winning Independence; (4) Building 
the Nation. Each reel will run for fifteen 
minutes on the screen, so that audiences can 
view the complete picture in one hour. The 
films will be available in both 35-millimeter 
and 16-millimeter widths. All prints will be 
made on noninflammable, “safety” stock. 

Inquiries should be addressed to Elliott T. 
Hancock, 3132 West Liberty Ave., Dormont, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





GETTYSBURG COLLEGE has received an award 
of $10,000 from the Carnegie Institution of 
America for the purchase of books for the col- 
lege library. The money will be paid in five 
annual instalments of $2,000 each beginning 
this year. The college library at the present 


time contains 80,000 volumes. 
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Elizabeth W. Flanagan 


Elizabeth W. Flanagan, a teacher in the 
Mahanoy City school district for forty-four 
years, retired at the end of the school term, 
June, 1931. Miss Flanagan was a graduate of 
State Normal School, Millersville, and began 
teaching in the grades. For a number of years 
she was principal of a grammar school, until 
she entered the high school in September, 1922, 
where she taught history until her retirement. 





Prizes and Scholarships 


Scholastic and National High School 
Awards 


Scholastic, national high school magazine, 
has announced a merger of the two largest stu- 
dent competitions in art and literature: The 
National High School Awards and the Scholas- 
tic Awards. The combination is to be known 
as the Scholastic and National High School 
Awards. 

The National High School Awards, some- 
times called the Literary Olympics, estimated 
one million participants in the contests last 
year, which included the Quill and Scroll Jour- 
nalism prizes. The Scholastic Awards, spon- 
sored by Scholastic, have been a feature of high 
school life throughout the country for the last 
eight years. 


Six Scholarships 

The merger offers the state honors and the 
Quill and Scroll prizes of the National High 
School Awards in combination with six scholar- 
ships in visual arts and crafts, the Witter Byn- 
ner poetry prize, generous prizes in short story 
and essay, and other groups of the Scholastic 
Awards. Total prizes, school, individual, na- 
tional and state, amount to $10,000. 
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New Prizes 

Additional awards, new to both competitions, 
are offered this year to high school students 
for the first time. This year brings special new 
awards for basketry, linoleum block prints, 
wood carving, one-act plays, typewritten manu- 
scripts (on the basis of neatness), and cover 
designs. Jewelry and metal-work prizes are 
double those of last year and there are a num- 
ber of added prizes for ink drawing. Three 
portable typewriters go to the winners of sup- 
plementary prizes in journalism. 

A complete list of the groups of competition 
follows: 

Literary Division 

Poetry, short story, essay, one-act play, 
Quill and Scroll Journalism (news story, fea- 
ture story, column, editorial, cartoon, sports 
story), manuscript typing, literary article, his- 
torical article, humorous sketch, current events 
article, book review, and “My Job” essay. 


Art Division 
Pictorial arts (oil, charcoal, water-color, inks, 
pencil, pen, tempera, crayon, or any combina- 
tion of media), prints, pottery, sculpture, metal 
work, jewelry, design, textile design, cover de- 
sign (in water-color, crayon, or tempera only), 
basketry, and wood carving. 


Free Booklet 

All material submitted to the contest must 
be shipped before March 15, 1932. Literary 
entries go to the Scholastic Awards, 155 E. 
Forty-fourth Street, New York City. Art en- 
tries go to the Scholastic Awards, Wabash 
Building, Pittsburgh. Complete rules and in- 
formation are gladly sent free from the Pitts- 
burgh address on request. Announcement of 
winners will appear in the Student-Written 
Number of Scholastic, April 30, 1932. 





SUPERINTENDENT EDWIN C. BROOME, Phila- 
delphia, president of the Department of Super- 
intendence; Superintendent David E. Weglein, 
Baltimore; Director Charles R. Mann, the 
American Council on Education, Washing- 
ton; Secretary J. W. Crabtree of the 
National Education Association, and Execu- 
tive Secretary S. D. Shankland of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence met in conference 
October 29 with Secretary of the Interior, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, to discuss measures to meet 


the present emergency in education. Secretary _ 


Wilbur expressed the opinion that effective 
steps should be taken immediately to maintain 
the present high standards of the schools and 
offered to present the problem at once to the 
President of the United States with a view to 
the formulation of a plan of procedure, 
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The New Washington 








Folger Shakespeare Library 


This is a picture of the new Folger Library unexcelled by any institution of its kind ia 
the world. The buildings and grounds cost more than five million dollars and it has an 
endowment of ten million dollars. The building has artistic lines of an unusually 
attractive style. 


A large Washington newspaper recently de- 
voted four pages of its Sunday rotogravure 
section to what it termed “the new Washing- 
ton.” The expression was not ill chosen, for 
undoubtedly a new Washington looms. Those 
who attend the meetings of the National Edu- 
cation Association in the National Capital, 
February 20-25, will realize the fact at once. 

The progress that is being made in the build- 
ing of the new city will be of great interest to 
this N. E. A. group which due to its purposes 
and its functions is as familiar with Washing- 
ton and its vast governmental departments 
and facilities as is any other group in the 
country. 

Those who come to Washington in February 
will sense at once the fact that to the old and 
historic attractions many new ones have been 
added and many more are in process. 

The N. E. A. delegates will be greeted first 
of all by activity, immense construction activ- 
ity. They will see armies of men clearing all 
buildings in the Federal Triangle of seventy 
acres which stretches from the White House 
to the Capitol. Here are to rise the monumen- 
tal new government buildings—a two-hundred- 
million-dollar program unequalled by anything 
of the kind ever undertaken by any nation in 
the history of the world. 

Already two of the large structures of the 
Triangle are complete. The new home of the 
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Department of Commerce which reaches across 
the entire base of the Triangle is ready for 
public inspection. It is the largest office build- 
ing in the world and was erected at a cost of 
seventeen million dollars. Three of the larg- 
est ocean liners could be stored in its base- 
ment. The Internal Revenue building which 
cost ten million dollars also is complete. 

In this Triangle will arise the Department of 
Labor building; the Archives building; the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission building; the 
Department of Justice building; the U. S. Post 
Office Department building, and the Indepen- 
dent Offices building. When the program is 
completed the entire seventy acres will be cov- 
ered with new government buildings. Other 
construction work is under way outside the 
Triangle. Ground has already been cleared 
for the new Supreme Court building which 
will cost ten million dollars. The House Office 
building addition is under way at a cost of 
ten million dollars. The Smithsonian Natural 
History building is to be enlarged, and the city 
post office building is to have an additional ex- 
penditure of four million dollars. 

Not of least interest is the work that is now 
going on between the Union Station and the 
Capitol. Those who have not been in Washing- 
ton for a year or so will immediately note the 
activity. The Capitol grounds are being en- 
larged and landscaped at a cost of five million 
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dollars. Large forces of men have been at 
work for months in this section. In a little 
while the scenery that meets the eye of the 
visitor arriving at the Union Station will be 
pleasing indeed. The construction of the Muni- 
cipal Center is going on in the same part of 
the city. Already six million dollars have been 
authorized for this work. 

Among other new attractions that are com- 
pleted is the Folger Shakespeare Library near 
the Congressional Library and the Arlington 
Memorial Bridge and Mt. Vernon Memorial 
Highway. The Folger Library, as is well 
known to members of the N. E. A., has a ten- 
million-dollar endowment, and the building and 
grounds cost more than five million dollars. 
The building is regarded as one of the most 
artistic in the world and it is ready now for 
public view. The Arlington Memorial Bridge 
is a ten-million-dollar demonstration of engi- 
neering skill, and the Mt. Vernon highway 
which will lead from the bridge along the 
Potomac through Alexandria and to Mt. Ver- 
non is hailed as one of the grandest pieces 
of highway construction on the globe. 

It is worth something to see Washington in 
the process of becoming the most beautiful 
of all world capitals, and that is the process 
that may be observed now. 

Days could be spent in viewing the new and 
the old in the Capitol District alone. There is 
the Capitol building of historic interest erected 
at a cost of fourteen million dollars with its 
sightly sixty acres of lawn dotted with many 
varieties of trees and shrubs; the Congres- 
sional Library unexcelled by any institution of 
its kind in the world; the U. S. Botanic Gar- 
den with its large collection of plants; the 
Union Station Plaza which even in process of 
construction is interesting, and not far away 
the Smithsonian, and the Mall with the De- 
partment of Agriculture with its thirty-five- 
acre grounds plus the Washington Monument 
and the two-million-dollar Lincoln Memorial 
and Mirror Lake. 

Across the river a short distance in Virginia 
are Mt. Vernon, the Shrine of the Nation, and 
Arlington and the Tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
dier, visited by thousands each year. 

It is the new and the old in Washington and 
much that is now in the process of rapid com- 
pletion. There probably has never been a bet- 
ter time for a visit in the National Capital. 
Members of the N. E. A. are fortunate in 
timing their visit for February, 1932.—The 
Greater National Capital Committee. 





GERMAN has been placed in the high school 
curriculum of Warren to replace Spanish. It 
was found that it is of greater value to the 
technical student than Spanish. The first 
class is now organized. 


January, 1932 





Dorothea Wilson 


Dorothea Wilson of Zelienople, at present a 
teacher in Millvale schools, has a_ splendid 
record of school attendance. During five years 
of teaching and fourteen years of school at- 
tendance, she has been neither absent nor 
tardy. Miss Wilson attended Zelienople grade 
schools eight years, Zelienople High School 
four years, and the State Teachers College, 
Indiana, two years. Her perfect attendance 
record continues in this, her twentieth year of 
school. 





Holding the Line 


The child’s life goes on whether he is in 
school or out. Robbed of his school opportunity 
today, he has lost something which tomorrow 
cannot buy back. Herein lies the tragedy of 
the fact that thousands of children in America 
at this moment have had their schools com- 
pletely closed for want of funds. Other thou- 
sands have had their opportunities reduced at 
the very time when education should be en- 
riched to meet the needs of a new day. A com- 
mon way to reduce school opportunity is to 
reduce teachers’ salaries. 

There is a direct connection between teach- 
ers’ salaries and the quality of their service 
to the children. Underpaid teachers cannot do 
their best... 

There is much encouragement in the fact 
that in the midst of the world’s worst depres- 
sion, 57 per cent of the cities of the United 
States have been able to maintain their sched- 
uled increases of teachers’ salaries or to ar- 
range new increases, according to estimates 
based on the latest figures on file at NEA 
headquarters.—Journal of the NEA. 
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Monroe County Teachers Institute 
String Ensemble 

Standing, left to right—Grant Bartholomew, 

yeorge B. Kunkle, Esther Maurer, and Su- 


zanne Almasy. Seated—Anne Geating, Bertha 
Chambers, and C. R. All. 





Metropolitan Arts Association 


The seventeenth annual meeting of the Met- 
ropolitan Arts Association was held Saturday, 
November 21, 1931, in the High School at Ches- 
ter, under the leadership of Lillian M. Danna- 
ker, Ridley Park. After two-hour sessions of 
nine sections, nearly 300 met in the cafeteria 
for lunch and the general session. The chef 
class, composed of colored boys in home eco- 
nomics, exemplified their skill and training by 
serving a good lunch in an attractive man- 
ner. The speakers were David A. Ward, su- 
perintendent, Chester; Ray Heim, state di- 
rector of vocational education, University of 
Delaware; and L. H. Dennis, deputy superin- 
tendent, department of public instruction, Har- 
risburg. 

The officers for 1931-32 are: 

President, Walter S. Frees, Reading 

Vice-President, Ralph M. Wright, Abington 

Secretary, Elizabeth C. Humma, Chester 

Treasurer, Caroline M. Reedy, Wyomissing 

Chairmen of Sections: 

Agriculture—S. C. Hulslander, 

Brook 

Art Education—Anna Lee Taylor, Reading 

Commercial Education—Caroline V. Mur- 

dock, Media 

Continuation School Education—Myrta Yar- 

nall, Reading 

Elementary Industrial Arts Education—R. 

E. Anskis, Chester 

Home Economics—Katherine Plotts, Read- 

ing 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Education— 
Stephen C. Leininger, Mohnton 


Honey 
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Harry Fehl Lenhardt 


Harry Fehl Lenhardt has been graduated 
from Lancaster High School without being ab- 
sent, excused, or tardy during his school career. 
Harry is the son of the late Doctor E. E. Len- 
hardt of Millersville and of Mrs. Anna E. Len- 


hardt. Mrs. Lenhardt is a registered nurse 
who has charge of the school attendance board 
in the city of Lancaster. 





Scholarships at the Citizens’ Camps 


Eighty schools, colleges, and universities of- 
fered scholarships, bearing free tuition, last 
summer for competition at various Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps throughout the coun- 
try. Some institutions gave two or more 
scholarships, and since these are usually re- 
newable to winners on the basis of good aca- 
demic work they numbered nearly four hun- 
dred, with an annual value not far from $100,- 
000. 

The Military Training Camps Association, 6 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, secured 
the first of these scholarships in 1925, and 
additional ones have been offered in each suc- 
ceeding year. Young men competing must 
present good records from their schools and 
give evidence of outstanding qualities during 
the training month. The scholarships come 
from some state universities and from many 
privately endowed universities, colleges, and 
technical schools. 





THE HOME ECONOMICS CLASSES in foods of 
Lock Haven Senior High have canned more 
than 200 quarts of fruits and 100 glasses of 
jellies. Miss Littlehales and Miss Caprio are 
the instructors. The food will be distributed 
by the Salvation Army under Ensign Ward 
Nicholson. 
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Evelyn Violet Hess and Violet 
Evelyn Hess 
Evelyn Violet Hess and Violet Evelyn Hess 
are twin sisters of the Harding Junior High 
School, Lebanon, who have a perfect attendance 
record for the eight years of their school at- 
tendance. The girls are thirteen years old. 





Textbook on Paris Pact 


In response to a large number of requests 
from high-school principals and teachers, the 
National Student Forum has prepared and is- 
sued a brief but comprehensive textbook on the 
Paris Pact, adapted to the interests and ma- 
turity of boys and girls of secondary-school 
age. 

The Forum will furnish ten free copies of 
this textbook to every school that enrolls for 
its work and as many more at cost (five cents 
a copy) as they may wish to order. In addi- 
tion, it provides free a copy of the special Stu- 
dent Forum Edition of Shotwell’s “War As an 
Instrument of National Policy and Its Renun- 
ciation in the Pact of Paris” and several per- 
tinent pamphlets on the subject of national de- 
fense and the forthcoming World Disarmament 
Conference. 

For information concerning the work of the 
Forum write the National Student Forum on 
the Peace Pact, 532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





THOMPSONTOWN has a new first-class high 
school, which is furnished throughout with 
modern equipment. The building will house 
the pupils of Thompsontown borough and of 
Delaware Township, Juniata County. 
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The Michells 
Shohola, Pa. 


These four pupils, all from the same family, 
have interesting attendance records. The pic- 
ture shows, left to right, Frank Michell, who 
has a three years’ perfect attendance record; 
Helen with four years; James with four years, 
and John with three years. 








Kenneth O'Hara and Paul Noel 

Kenneth O’Hara and Paul Noel, who at- 
tended school at West Derry, Westmoreland 
County, last year, have not been absent or tardy 
for eight years. The boys’ teacher was Kramer 
E. Thompson; the supervising principal, S. P. 
Geist. 

The boys entered Derry Township High 
School this year. 





THE BANGOR HIGH SCHOOL band is becoming 
very popular in the eastern end of the State. 
The first band contains forty-eight members. 
A junior band will be organized soon with 
about twenty members. Recently the first band 
played in the firemen’s parade at Wilkes-Barre. 
George Anderson, a graduate of Pennsylvania 
State College, is the leader. 
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Each month this section contains official communications and general informa- 
tion which the Department desires to bring to the attention of school officials, 
teachers and others interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth. 








STAFF ORGANIZATION 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Harrisburg 


AMES N 


J .- RULE 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Chairman, School Employes’ Retirement Board; Chairman, Board of Presidents, State Teachers Colleges 


F. STEWARD HARTMAN, 


HENRY KLONOWER, Director 
._A. YEAGER, Assistant Director 

BOWMAN, Assistant Director 
Tho State Library........+--- 


GERTR 
The General Ubraiy. °A. COLEMAN SH 
Library Extension. 
Law Library. 
Archives and Hi 
The State Museum.... 


The Teacher Bureau .....+.++..++ 





ee cccceccccccccess Cc. F. 
BOYD P. ROTHROGK, Curator 
Bureau |! 
School Administration 
Ww. M. DENISON, — Superintendent 


School Business Division....,... E. QUACKENBUSH, Director 
GEORGE H. RICHWINE, Aoiaee Director 

PRESTON VAN NESS, Supervisor 

Child Accounting Division........... J. Y. SHAMBAC H, Director 
N. A. Pe te 8 Assistant Director 

, Supervisor 


Cc 

Scheol Buildings Division........ HUBERT C. EICHER, Director 
FRANK M. HIGHBERGER, Assistant Director 
HARRY W. STONE, Assistant Director 
JOSEPH L. STEELE, Supervisor 
ELLWOOD B. CASSEL, Supervisor 

Rural Schools Division.........-..+... LEE L. DRI 
GEORGE A. STEARNS, Assistant Direotor 
W. 8. TAFT, Assistant Director 


Bureau 1! 
E ining and Li U 
CHARLES D. KOCH, Deputy Superintendent 
Professional Examining Boards— 











Architects Optometrical 
Anthracite Mine Inspectors Osteopathic 

Bitumi Mine I tors jurgeons 
Dental Council Pharm: 


Professional Engineers Public ‘Xccountants 
Medical Education and Licensure Undertakers 
Nurses Veterinary 

Advisory Committees— 

Real Estate Advisory Committee 





The Barbers Advisory Committee 
Credentials Division.........++s+ee++ —- @ PENTZ, Director 
Examinatione..o.cocvcccscevvcetestccee ‘ACKSON, — 
Real Estate “Licensing a eoeasevee HOBERT Ww ' SEMENOW, Director 


Administrative Assistant 


Bureau 111 
Vocational Education 


LINDLEY H. DENNIS, Dewy Superintendent 
Agricultural Education Division.....H. C, FETTERO irector 
t A. MARTIN, Supervisor 


J. 8. CHAMPION, Supervisor 
Home Economics Education Division 
MRS. ANNA G. GREEN, Assistant Director 
EDTA” D. DAVISON, Supervisor 
Industrial and Continuation Schools Division 
P. L. CRESSMAN, Assistant Director 
. EB. BRUNTON, Supervisor 
L. B. STAYER, Supervisor 
Bureau iV 


Finance and Statistical Research 
DORR E. CROSLEY, Deputy Superintendent 

Budget Control and Accounting Division 
ES M. BURKE, Chief Accountant 
Statistical Research Division....... JONAS E. WAGNER, Director 
J. HUGH HENDERSON, Assistant Director 

Bureau V 
The Curriculum 
WILLIAM H. BRISTOW, bce Superintendent 

Special Education Division........ FRA H. REITER, Director 
EDNA M. RUGLER, Assistant Director 
Kindergarten and Elementary waa EN PU 


WALT 8 
H. L. HOLBROOK, Assistant 


charge of Guidance 
Extension Education Division........... A. W. irector 
LUCY W. —_. Assistant Director 


in charge of Home Classes 
Health and Physical Education 
Director 
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Art Education Division........ 
Music Education Division... 
Visual Education Division.............++- 
Department Lib: 





Commission for the Study of Educational Problems 
A. W. CASTLE, Executive Secretary 





Pennsylvania Solders’ Cranen. Schoo! 
BLAINE SMATHERS, Superintendent 


Thaddeus Stevens Industrial Schoo 
WILLIAM A. BOURNE, Superintendent 
Home for Training in Speech of Deaf Children 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, Principal 
State Oral School for the Deaf 


KATHRINE A. VANDUSEN, Principal 


Pennsylvania State Board of ous 


EPH A. BERRIER, Executive Clerk 
Pennsylvania Historical Gelalaee 
HIRAM H. SHENK, Executive Secretary 

Public School Employes’ Retirement Board 
H. H. BAISH, Secretary 





STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


President and Chief Executive Officer, JAMES N. 





MRS. EDWARD W. meets --Gastiale 
PE, Jr a 
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RULE 


MRS. ALICE F. AR, 
iano A. KING 
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Recodification Committee retary of the Committee, Deputy Superinten- 
dent William M. Denison, Department of Pub- 


Announcement lic Instruction, Harrisburg. 
The Committee on Recodification of School 
Laws appointed by the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction as a part of his plan for de- The Ten-Year Program 
veloping a ten-year educational program for Each month significant facts concerning the 
Pennsylvania, invites your cooperation in Or- progress that is being made under the direc. 
der that this Committee may be able to present tion of the “Commission for the Study of Edu- 
to the Commission for consideration a School ational Problems in Pennsylvania,” will be 
Code which will write into law the best pro- reported in these columns. 





fessional and lay judgment in Pennsylvania in 
the field of education. 


THE COMMITTEE (Executive Members) 

Francis B. Haas, President, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Chairman 

C. E. Dickey, Superintendent, Allegheny 
County Schools, Pittsburgh 

C. R. Foster, President, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana 

E. C. Broome, Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia 

H. W. Dodd, Superintendent of Schools, Al- 
lentown 

Bela B. Smith, Superintendent of Schools, 
Connellsville 

R. W. Robinson, Supervising Principal, 
Hempfield Township Schools, Greensburg 

Department of Justice—Codifier. 

William M. Denison, Deputy Superintendent, 
Department of Public Instruction, Secre- 
tary 

The following division of work has been 

made within the Committee. As the work de- 
velops additional assignments will be made: 

E. C. Broome—First-class districts 

H. W. Dodd—Second-class districts 

Bela B. Smith—Third-class districts 

C. E. Dickey—Fourth-class districts; State 
Council of Education 

R. W. Robinson—Supervising principals 

C. R. Foster—Preparation and certification 
of public school teachers 

F. B. Haas—Retirement 

Use a separate copy of this form for each 

section of the code, school law, or proposed law, 
concerning which you desire to offer sugges- 
tions or comments. 

1. Quote code, section, law to be amended, 
or proposed new law. Give date, article, 
section, and page of law. 

. Outline briefly justification for modifica- 
tion or addition. Note particularly rela- 
tion to other existing sections of law and 
inconsistencies. 

. Give references, such as opinions of Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, At- 
torney General, and courts, having to do 
with the proposal. 

. List any book, magazine article, address, 
or graduate work relating to the problem 
which may be of value to the Committee. 

Please direct all correspondence to the Sec- 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 

Director, James N. Rule, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

Associate Director, W. S. Deffenbaugh, 
United State Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Edwin C. Broome, Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia 

Guy C. Brosius, Superintendent, Clinton 
County Schools, Lock Haven 

Will Grant Chambers, Dean, School of Edu- 
cation, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College 

William John Cooper, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Lillian M. Dannaker, Supervisor of Primary 
Grades, Chester 

Charles E. Dickey, Superintendent, Alle- 
gheny County Schools, Pittsburgh 

J. Linwood Eisenberg, President, State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock 

C. C. Ellis, President, Juniata College, Hunt- 
ingdon 

Ben G. Graham, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pittsburgh 

Francis B. Haas, President, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg 

Arthur §S. Hurrell, Professor, Vocational 
Education, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College 

J. Herbert Kelley, Executive Secretary, 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, Harrisburg 

LeRoy A. King, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

W. S. Learned, Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, New York City 

C. W. Lillibridge, Superintendent, McKean 
County Schools, Smethport 

John P. Lozo, Principal, Senior High School, 
Reading 

R. Tait McKenzie, Director, Physical Educa- 
tion, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 

John H. Minnick, Dean, School of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

Ralph Munn, Director, Carnegie Library 
School, Pittsburgh 

Robert N. Northup, Assistant County Su- 
perintendent, Lackawanna _ County 
Schools, Dalton 

Albert Lindsay Rowland, Superintendent, 
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Cheltenham Township Schools, 

Park 

Carmon Ross, Supervising Principal of 
Schools, Doylestown 

Lee P. Sieg, Dean, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

Harvey R. Vanderslice, Superintendent of 
Schools Aliquippa 

George E. Walk, Dean, Teachers College, 
Temple University, Philadelphia 

Lucy L. W. Wilson, Principal, South Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls, Philadel- 
phia 

Gerald D. Whitney, Director, Vocational 
Teacher Training, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh 

A. W. Castle, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Secretary 

At the last meeting of the Commission on 

November 4, favorable action was taken on the 
following items of business: 

1. A sixth committee was authorized which 
will be concerned with problems asso- 
ciated with the instructional program and 
procedure. Organization of instruction 
and methods of classroom procedure will 
form the chief subjects of study of this 
group. 

. A lay committee of men and women 
prominent in civic, social, and economic 
affairs was authorized to review and criti- 
cize the findings of the Commission. * 

. Authorization of the issuance of two 
series of publications dealing with prob- 
lems arising out of the discussions of the 
several work committees, as follows: 

a. Progress Reports issued by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Commission. 
These will be of the nature of mimeo- 
graphed circulars. 

. A series of printed pamphlets setting 
forth briefly the problems existing in 
the different phases of the present edu- 
cational program. These will be issued 
from time to time as special pieces of 
work are completed. 

Anyone desiring either or both of these 

series of publications should address the 

Superintendent of Public Instruction with 

a request to be placed on the mailing list 

to receive such information. 


Elkins 





To Teachers and Supervising Officials 
in the Public Schools 


I desire to take this means of presenting 
to you a resolution recently adopted by the 
Pennsylvania Library Association, in which 
an appeal is made for help in an effort to pre- 
vent destruction of property in public and 


school libraries. I wish to endorse most 
Strongly the stand taken by this organization 
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to protect magazine and other forms of litera- 
ture in libraries, and to pledge the coopera- 
tion of public school officials and teachers in 
order that this type of vandalism may be 
speedily stopped. A campaign of action to 
this end should be instituted at once. 


RESOLUTION 


“Whereas, the mutilation of books and maga- 
zines in the public and school libraries of the 
State has reached a point of threatened dan- 
ger to the belief in free access to such publicly 
owned property; 

“And whereas, the practice of requiring stu- 
dents to compile illustrated notebooks has been 
declared in the reports of many state library 
associations to be largely responsible for this 
mutilation; 

“Therefore we, the members of the Pennsyl- 
vania Library Association, meeting in Pitts- 
burgh, October 20-23, 1931, do earnestly re- 
quest the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, through the properly constituted author- 
ities, to recommend that teachers discourage 
use in notebooks of all clippings and cutouts 
from magazines, books, pamphlets, or printed 
matter from any source by whomsoever owned. 

“And further, the Pennsylvania Library As- 
sociation, relying on the goodwill and power 
of the State Department of Public Instruction 
to assume the lead in protecting printed matter 
held by all cooperating public institutions for 
the use of all citizens, earnestly requests that 
instruction be given to all teachers in training 
in the State of Pennsylvania to further pro- 
mote respect for and responsibility toward 
public property.” 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES N. RULE, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 





To Superintendents, Supervising Prin- 
cipals, and Secretaries of School 
Boards Not Having Supervising 
Principals 
A State School Committee on Relief has 
been appointed to consult with local, State, and 
national agencies in connection with problems 
arising during the present industrial depres- 
sion. The membership of this committee is as 

follows: 

J. Herbert Kelley, Executive Secretary, 
State Education Association, Harrisburg 

Laura Greenwood, President, State Parent- 
Teacher Association, Coatesville 

J. Freeman Guy, Associate Superintendent 
of Schools, Pittsburgh 

W. H. Kretchman, Superintendent, Somerset 
County Schools 

A. M. Weaver, Superintendent of Schools, 
Williamsport 
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Milton D. Proctor, Superintendent of 
Schools, Uniontown 
W. R. Straughn, President, State Teachers 
College, Mansfield 
From the Department of Public Instruction 
—James N. Rule, L. H. Dennis, William 
H. Bristow, and J. Y. Shambach, Secretary 

The functions of this committee are to study 
the problem of keeping children in school by 
cooperating with agencies that are in a posi- 
tion to furnish proper food and clothing for 
children who need such assistance and to study 
the problem of having the schools offer greater 
opportunities to those who are inclined to leave 
at any early age. 

We desire to know of areas where school chil- 
dren are suffering and where food and clothing 
are not available through local agencies. I am 
asking that you report such areas to me at 
once through your county superintendent’s 
office. 

If your community has a well-organized plan 
to care for needy children, I shall appreciate 
your sending me a detailed statement of this 
plan. It may help other districts in the State. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES N. RULE, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 





An Explanation 


A footnote should have appeared in connec- 
tion with the Table on page 225 of the Decem- 
ber number of the SCHOOL JOURNAL. This Table 
showed the per cents of allotment of State 
appropriation for education in Pennsylvania 


for the bienniums 1921-23 and 1931-33. The 
information given in the Table which shows 
an apparent increase in State appropriations 
to State Teachers Colleges is misleading. 

For the 1921-23 biennium in additicn to the 
State appropriation for State Normal Schools, 
local receipts were retained at the schools. 
For the 1931-33 biennium the local receipts 
are required to be deposited with the State De- 
partment of Revenue and the amount of such 
receipts is included in the State appropriation 
to State Teachers Colleges. If comparisons for 
the 1921-23 and 1931-33 bienniums of State 
appropriations to State Teachers Colleges were 
on the same basis, the Table should be as fol- 


lows: 
1921-23 1931-33 
Department of Public Instruction 2.7 1.1 
School subsidies 70.9 
State teachers colleges........... 6.2 
Colleges and universities K 10.4 
Others 2.6 11.4 
For the 1921-23 biennium, local receipts at 
the State Normal Schools were in the amount 
of $1,946,846. State appropriation was in the 
amount of $4,530,306. The State appropria- 
tion, therefore, was more than twice the 
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amount of local receipts. For the 1931-33 bi- 
ennium, the estimated local receipts are in the 
amount of $6,058,709. The net State appro- 
priation is in the amount of $5,368,291. Local 
receipts, therefore, exceed the net amount ap- 
propriated by the State. In other words, dur- 
ing the ten-year period local receipts increased 
211 per cent; actual State appropriation in- 
creased 19 per cent. 





Special Education Organizes 


More than six hundred teachers of excep- 
tional children met in the Forum of the Edu- 
cation Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
November 14, 1931, to organize a permanent 
State-wide conference on the education of ex- 
ceptional children. The purpose of this group 
was to consolidate special education interests 
and effort, to promote the educational welfare 
of exceptional children, and to foster profes- 
sional growth among those engaged in the edu- 
cation of children requiring special educational 
treatment. 

Thirty-six school districts and twelve resi- 
dential schools, including the State-owned and 
the State-aided schools for the blind, the deaf, 
the crippled, the delinquent, and the mentally 
defective, were represented. Teachers of all 
types of special classes in the public schools 
for the mentally and physically handicapped, 
such as the orthogenic backward, the ortho- 
genic delinquent, the deaf, the hard-of-hearing, 
the blind, the partially sighted, the crippled, 
the undernourised, the tubercular, the speech 
defective, and the non-English speaking, were 
present. 

A musical program was rendered by the 
Camp Curtin Junior High School Band from 
ten to ten-thirty o’clock; after which the audi- 
ence was greeted by William M. Denison, Dep- 
uty Superintendent of Public Instruction, who 
briefly outlined the historical development of 
Special Education in Pennsylvania. 

John H. Minnick, Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, University of Pennsylvania, and Chair- 
man of the Committee on Guiding Principles 
of the Commission for the Study of Educa- 
tional Problems in Pennsylvania, discussed the 
principles for the determination of educational 
policies and their relation to special education 
in the formulation of a Ten-Year Program of 
Education for Pennsylvania. He emphasized 
the inadequacy of a state-wide educational pro- 
gram that did not provide suitable educational 
facilities for the mentally retarded and the 
physically handicapped. His manner of pres- 
entation gave evidence of an intimate knowl- 
edge of the educational possiblities and needs 
of children requiring special treatment. 

At the afternoon session a permanent oI- 
ganization was effected. Doctor Gladys G. Ide, 
Philadelphia, was elected chairman for the curl- 
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rent year; Edna M. Kugler, Harrisburg, was 
elected Secretary-Treasurer; and the annual 
dues were fixed at $1.00. Friday evening, Sep- 
tember 30, and Saturday, October 1, 1932, were 
selected as the dates for the next meeting. A 
constitution committee was elected, consisting 
of the following members: 
Albert Cowgill, Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Instruction of the Blind 
Anna Major, Philadelphia Public Schools 
Anna Leed, Pennsylvania Training School, 
Elwyn, Pennsylvania 
Rachael Davies, Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh 
Margaret Hedding, Altoona Public Schools 
Ada M. Forry, Lancaster Public Schools 
Joseph D. Larkin, Philadelphia Public 
Schools 





Enrolment in State Teachers Colleges 

There are 9,849 students enrolled in the 
thirteen State teachers colleges and the Chey- 
ney Training School for Teachers according 
to reports submitted to the Department of 
Public Instruction as of October 15. Distribu- 
tion of students for this year and at a similar 
period in 1930 is as follows: 


October, 
1931 


October, 
1930 


Institution 
Bloomsburg 


East Stroudsburg 
Edinboro 

Indiana 

Kutztown 


Mansfield 
Millersville 
Shippensburg 
Slippery Rock 
West Chester 


10,276 


Of the 9,849 students registered in regular 
teacher-preparation courses, 5,126 are en- 
rolled in four-year curriculums leading to a 
degree, not including 2,304 registered as first 
semester students who will not choose a definite 
curriculum until the second semester of the 
present year. The 5,000 young men and 
women who are candidates for a degree, which 
is over one-half of the entire group, represent 
a marked development of six years or the pe- 
riod elapsing since the State normal schools 
were changed into State teachers colleges. 
Prior to that time all students with the excep- 
tion of a few pursued two-year curriculums. 

An analysis of the figures representing the 
entire student body shows that 985 are regis- 
tered in the two-year primary curriculum; 
1,269 in the two-year intermediate curriculum; 
165 in the two-year rural school curriculum; 
while the others, with the exception of the 
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2,304 first-term students, are registered in 
four-year curriculums, as follows: 

Elementary grades 

Junior high school 

Art 

Commercial subjects ........... 

Health 

Home economics 

Industrial Arts 

Kindergarten 

Music 

Other 

All counties in Pennsylvania are represented 
in the enrolments, ranging from a total of six 
each from Cameron and Forest counties to 
663 from Allegheny county. One hundred 
sixty-three students are from other States. 


School Building Rules 


A new bulletin on “Rules and Regulations 
for Public School Building Construction” has 
just come from the press. These rules and 
regulations cover the various provisions in the 
law of Pennsylvania which apply to every pub- 
lic school building in any school district within 
the Commonwealth for all construction, recon- 
struction, repairs or work of any nature, as 
enumerated in Article VI of the School Code, 
and suggest standards and practice for the 
erection and construction of a school building. 

In this bulletin will be found the legal re- 
quirements governing plans and specifications, 
the procedure for awarding contracts, accept- 
ance or rejection of bids, advertisements, bonds, 
workmen’s compensation, and the various re- 
quirements pertaining to the school site, loca- 
tion of building, development of grounds and 
landscape, and specific details as to the con- 
struction of the building. 

The Pennsylvania Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, the Department of 
Labor and Industry, the Department of Health, 
and the State Art Commission cooperated with 
the Department of Public Instruction in the 
compilation of the bulletin. It may be noted 
that the preparation of the manuscript is in 
harmony with the general policy of the present 
administration, namely, that of enlisting the 
services of all agencies represented in the ad- 
ministration of the activity. 

A supplement to the bulletin will follow the 
action of the Special Committee appointed by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction to 
study the problem of heating and ventilating 
school buildings and to recommend standards 
governing such services. 

The 1931 session of the General Assembly 
repealed Section 621 of the School Laws of 
Pennsylvania, which provides for the heating 
and ventilating of public school buildings, and 
substituted therefor an Act authorizing the 
State Council of Education to establish rules 
and regulations for the heating and ventila- 
tion of public school buildings. The State 
Council of Education authorized the Superin- 
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tendent of Public Instruction, who is the execu- 
tive officer of the Council, to appoint a repre- 
sentative committee composed of individuals 
who are familiar with all phases of this im- 
portant subject, to review the entire question, 
and to study the method and means used and 
the various theories that have been advanced 
for such type of service systems, to the end 
that their recommendations may be the basis 
of action by the State Council of Education in 
determining rules and regulations for the heat- 
ing and ventilating of public school buildings. 
The Committee as announced is as follows: 
Walter S. Cornell, Director of Division of 
Medical Inspection, Philadelphia 
Harry B. Burns, Director of Hygiene, 
Public Schools, Pittsburgh 
Henry F. Smyth, Associate Professor of 
Hygiene, University of Pennsylvania 
Ferry C. Houghton, Director, Research 
Laboratory of American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
Pittsburgh 
John D. Cassell, Member, National Coun- 
cil, American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, Philadelphia 
Samuel Edward Dibble, Past President, 
American Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers, and Professor, En- 
gineering Department, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology 
P. P. Henshall, Professor of Industrial 
Engineering, Pennsylvania State College 
Louis Nusbaum, Associate Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Philadelphia 
William N. Decker, Secretary of School 
Board, Altoona 
The State Council of Education and the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction feel that 
this is one of the most important problems 
facing the Council at the present time. 





Vocational Livestock Judging Team 


Pennsylvania’s Vocational Livestock Judg- 
ing Team attended the American Royal Live- 
stock Show at Kansas City, Missouri, Novem- 
ber 14 to 20. The following boys were mem- 
bers of this team: Daniel Mothersbaugh, Har- 
ris Township Vocational School, Boalsburg, 
Centre County; William Fredd, High School, 
Oxford, Chester County, and Harry Detwiler, 
Morrison Cove Vocational School, Martinsburg, 
Blair County. The Pennsylvania Team ranked 
sixth in judging all livestock, fourth in judging 
horses, and fifth in judging beef cattle. 
William Fredd took second honors in judging 
all classes and was awarded a three hundred 
dollar scholarship and nine dollars in gold. 
He also took third place in judging fat cattle 
and will receive a book from the Short Horn 
Breeders Association. Fredd also took ninth 
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place in judging sheep and will receive a diplo- 
ma of merit from the American Vocational 
Association. Daniel Mothersbaugh took ninth 
place in judging horses. 

The fourth National Convention of Future 
Farmers of America was held in connection 
with the American Royal Livestock Show. In- 
cluding Hawaii there are forty-seven State 
chapters of the Future Farmers of America, 
with a total of approximately twenty-five hun- 
dred local chapters in high schools. The total 
membership in the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica is approximately fifty-six thousand. Each 
of the forty-seven State chapters had the privi- 
lege of sending three Chapter Record Books 
to be entered in the National Chapter Contest. 
Pennsylvania entered two Chapter Records in 
this contest, Trinity and North East, and Trin- 
ity, Washington County, took fourth honor in 
the national contest, thus winning one hun- 
dred dollars in cash. Donald Gantz, a mem- 
ber of the Trinity Chapter, attended this con- 
vention as a delegate representing the Penn- 
sylvania chapters of Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica, and received an award of one hundred 
dollars which was presented by Estes Taylor, 
editor of American Farming. 

An important feature of this Congress was 
the awarding of the American Farmer Degree 
to outstanding boys in vocational agriculture 
from the various States. Each State had the 
privilege of nominating two candidates for this 
degree. Both of Pennsylvania’s candidates, 
Warren Peake from Charleston Township, Tioga 
County, and Donald Gantz from Trinity High 
School, Washington County, met the require- 
ments and were awarded the highest degree 
which can be received in this organization, 
Future Farmers of America, and were pre- 
sented with a gold key containing the various 
emblems of the organization. Donald Gantz 
also brought to his State the honor of being 
chosen vice-president of this national organi- 
zation. 





Special State Aid 


The State Council of Education at its meet- 
ing on December 4 authorized the payment 
of special State aid in the amount of $38,700 
to certain school districts, as follows: 


To reduce indebtedness: 
Southampton Twp., Bedford County 
Burnside Borough, Clearfield County 
Horton Twp., Elk County 
Jay Twp., Elk County 
Gilberton Borough, Schuylkill County... 
To pay high school tuition for non-resident 
pupils: 
Sankertown Borough, Cambria County.. 1,000 
Burnside Borough, Clearfield County.... 
Connellsville Twp., Fayette County 
Wallaceton Borough, Westmoreland 
County 
To pay teachers’ salaries: 
Sandy Twp., Clearfield County 
To improve high school: 
Townville Borough, Crawford County.... 
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Speech and Education 


FRANK H. REITER 
Director, Special Education Division 


“Speech is the primary and fundamental tool 
of education which the child brings to school 
on the day of his initial enrolment.” The 
speech of many children upon entering school 
is imperfect, ranging from a slight dyslalia— 
a vestige of baby talk—to a profound dyslalia, 
speech so mutilated that it is unintelligible. 
Since speech is the primary and fundamental 
tool of education, it should be ready for use 
at the time of the child’s enrolment. That is to 
say, a child should have acquired sufficient 
speech proficiency and skill that his utterances 
are clearly intelligible. 

However, only a relatively small percentage 
of children upon entering the first grade ap- 
proximate this standard. Educational prac- 
tice indicates that we assume, that as an edu- 
cational tool, well-nigh perfect speech is as 
essential as a well-sharpened pencil. Of course, 
if the pencil lacks a point, it is sharpened. 
If speech is imperfect, we wait for nature to 
correct it, which frequently happens if the 
defect is not too pronounced, and if the child 
has normal hearing, and normal auditory and 
kineasthetic or so-called voco-motor imagery. 
In the meantime valuable time may be lost 
and the child’s pedagogical progress impeded. 
In many cases the defect does not correct itself, 
and acts as a deterrent in the acquisition of 
reading skill. It is embarrassing for a child if 
he has difficulty in making himself understood. 
Frequently he is ridiculed by his fellows, which 
makes the adjustment to the.school environ- 
ment more than usually difficult, and in a sen- 
sitive child may seriously affect his personality. 

Speech is instinctive in man and develops 
through the ear. Deaf children are dumb be- 
cause of deafness and not because of any defect 
inherent in the vocal mechanism. The words 
which a child utters although imperfect are 
attempts at a reproduction of what he hears. 
This process in the beginning is not consciously 
directed but is the outcome of physiological and 
sensori-motor suggestion. Precision in speech 
also develops through the ear, and audition 
becomes a censor as auditory discriminability 
becomes more accurate. Accurate auditory dis- 
criminability is necessary for precise enuncia- 
tion and articulation. Baby talk or so-called 
infantile stammering—the dyslalia of child- 
hood—corrects itself as auditory discrimina- 
bility develops. Likewise, voco-motor imagery 
becomes more definitized and speech becomes 
more distinct. Definite and clear-cut voco- 
motor imagery is essential for accurate and 
precise speech. Auditory discriminability, 


voco-motor imagery, and the development of 
reading competency are so closely interrelated 
that accurate speech is of prime importance 
in the acquisition of reading proficiency. 


A committee reporting at the White House 
Conference estimated that 4% of school chil- 
dren required corrective speech training. This 
estimate includes only the most obvious 
defects—profound dyslalia and stammering. 
Minor defects of articulation and enuncia- 
tion which may make it difficult for the child 
to learn to read, especially if a phonetic method 
is used, are not included. The 4% comprise 
a group of children who can receive aid only 
from a corrective speech teacher. 

Minor defects in articulation and enuncia- 
tion should be corrected by the classroom 
teacher. At present this is impossible, because 
the classroom teacher lacks the knowledge and 
technique required. Preparation to develop 
skill in the 3 R’s in children seems to be of 
more importance than the development of skill 
in man’s most frequently used and most essen- 
tial means of communication — articulate 
speech. More contacts are made by “word of 
mouth” than any other means. 


Every classroom teacher should have as a 
part of her preparation sufficient knowledge of 
the mechanics of speech and sufficient tech- 
nique and skill in corrective speech methods to 
correct all minor speech defects. This prepara- 
tion should be a part of the curriculum in 
teacher-training institutions. We receive re- 
quests frequently for titles of treatises or 
manuals in methods of speech correction which 
teachers expect to find useful in correcting the 
speech defects of some of their pupils. The 
authors of treatises and manuals on the cor- 
rection of speech defects assume that the read- 
er has sufficient knowledge of the psychology 
and the mechanics of speech to apply skillfully 
the material presented. 

A great deal of time is devoted to the devel- 
opment of skill in penmanship and rewards 
are offered for those attaining certain stand- 
ards of perfection. Precise enunciation and 
intelligible speech, in my opinion, are to be 
prized just as much, probably more so, than 
intelligible handwriting. If we do not desire 
to do more, at least the same amount of time 
should be devoted to the development of oral 
expression as to the development of intelligible 
handwriting. I am referring to the acquisition 
of mechanical finesse and not to an increase in 
vocabulary. 
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School Nurses’ Conference 


At the meeting of the State Organization of 
Public Health Nursing held in Pittsburgh on 
October 29, 1931, a permanent school nursing 
section was formed. Membership in this sec- 
tion is open to all registered nurses engaged 
in school nursing who are members of the 
S-OrP a N. 2 

The purpose of this group is to stimulate an 
interest and to develop and uphold standards 
in school nursing. It will provide an opportu- 
nity for all nurses engaged or interested in 
school nursing to meet together to discuss 
problems arising in their own field. 

There were 200 nurses in attendance at this 
meeting in Pittsburgh. Mary Riggs Noble, 
Chief Preschool Division, State Health Depart- 
ment, addressed the group on Congenital Syph- 
ilis in Children. The remainder of the pro- 
gram was given over to a general discussion 
of school nursing problems. One hundred and 
twenty-five attended the school nurses lunch- 
eon. The luncheon speaker was C. E. Dickey, 
Superintendent, Allegheny County Public 
Schools. His subject was The School Nurse, 
an Essential Adjunct of the School System. 

The officers of the section elected for two 
years are: Chairman, Mrs. Lois Owen, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg; 
Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Alma Wolstenholme, 
School Nurse, Upper Darby; Secretary, Julia 
Gerrity, School Nurse, Carbondale. 





Pre-Professional Examinations 


The Department of Public Instruction gives 
examinations three times each year in certain 
high school and college subjects. These ex- 
aminations enable students, who have deficien- 
cies, to complete the preliminary requirement 
for admission to the study of medicine, den- 
tistry, pharmacy, public accounting, nursing, 
and admission to State teachers colleges. 

In the August series 856 candidates availed 
themselves of the opportunity to secure addi- 
tional credit toward admission to professional 
schools. Two hundred and ten of these 
were school teachers who are planning to con- 
tinue their education in State teachers colleges. 
Some of these were graduates of three-year 
high school courses where the four-year high 
school course was not available. Many were 
graduates of commercial courses, who were 
completing additional high school work in aca- 
demic subjects in order to meet the requirements 
for admission to nurse training courses. 

The next pre-professional examinations will 
be given on February 1, 2, and 3 at Harris- 
burg, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Scranton. 
Similar examinations will be given at the county 
seats about the first of June, and at Harris- 
burg, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Scranton, and 
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the State teachers colleges about the middle 
of August. 

Attendance at the examinations in August 
was as follows: Philadelphia, 398; Pittsburgh, 
198; Harrisburg, 47; Counties, 198, and Scran- 
ton, 15. 





Foundations for Character Education 


The first of a new series of bulletins deal- 
ing with the curriculum in the public schools 
of Pennsylvania has just come from the press, 
It is entitled “Foundations for Character 
Education.” The bulletin has been prepared 
by Helen Purcell, Director of Elementary and 
Kindergarten Education in the Department of 
Public Instruction, who has given many years 
of study to this subject. It has been written 
in response to many requests for information 
on this particular phase of education. 





Pennsylvania School Buildings 


Pennsylvania school buildings are gradually 
becoming larger, more artistic in appearance, 
and better planned for school work. This 
change has been particularly noticeable during 
the last ten years. While the total number of 
buildings during this period shows a decrease 
of approximately one thousand, much new 
construction has taken place. In fact the 
years immediately following the close of the 
World War witnessed greater school building 
activity than was ever before reported. 

Actual figures for the number of school 
buildings in use during the last decade are 
shown in the following table: 

Num. 
ber of 
build- 
ings 
13,279 
12,960 
12,658 


Num- 
ber of 
build- 
ings 
13,787 
13,747 
13,536 


Num- Year 
ber of 
build- 


ings 


Year 


The small change in number of buildings re- 
ported from year to year is not to be interpreted 
as meaning an apparent standstill in school 
house construction. The records show just the 
opposite. The explanation lies in the fact that 
while many new structures were erected each 
year, particularly in urban districts, a con- 
stantly increasing number of one-room schools 
ceased to operate. For example, during the 
school year 1930-1931, there were 131 new 
buildings erected in all districts and 390 one- 
room houses closed in the districts that were 
strictly rural in character, thus producing 4 
net loss of 259 buildings in one year. 

Of the 12,658 school houses reported, 11,284 
are used for elementary school purposes, 542 
for high schools, and 832 serve for both elemen- 
tary and high school classes. 
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deal- Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
chools We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide 
what books they want to read, and at the same time | a a passing acquaintance with many 
press. other books which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless 
racter signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to 
pared enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 
y and 
ent of EDUCATION ON THE AIR. Second Yearbook. YoU AND YOUR GOVERNMENT. Chester C. 
years 301 pp. Published by Ohio State Univer- Maxey, Professor of Political Science, 
ritten sity, Columbus Whitman College. 605 pp. 114 Illus. 
nation Herein we find the addresses delivered at the Heath. $1.76 


Second Institute for Education by Radio. They 
deal with the educational program, worth-while 
procedures, and research, and make an intelli- 
gent effort to penetrate the stratosphere of the 
immense possibilities of radio as a means of 


“You and Your Government” is intended for 
junior-high-school civics classes. A brief sum- 
mary of the book: Part I. Society and Govern- 
ment, analyzes the nature of community life 
and political life and describes how constitu- 


dually | education. Significant addresses are National tional government develops. Part II. The 
aie Committee on Education by Radio, Joy E. Foundations of Community Life, treats basic 

This Morgan; Education Functions of Radio, Wil- factors in community life and shows how all 
luring liam J. Cooper; Radio Lessons in Arithmetic, are dependent upon constitutional government. 
her of Ida M. Baker; Using the Damrosch Concerts, Part III. Political Problems, briefly surveys 
erease Dorothy C. Mancha; An Experiment in Teach- the way political communities make and apply 
: jo ing Foreign Languages by Radio, W. S. constitutions. Part IV. Problems of Everyday 
© the Hendrix; The Contribution of Television to Living, shows how the basic problems of indi- 
of the Education, William N. Parker; An Evaluation vidual and community well-being are all condi- 


ilding 


school 
le are 


Num. 


of Schools of the Air, William C. Bagley; 
Report of Research Committee, W. W. Charters. 


SUPERVISION IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. H. B. 
Alberty, Associate Professor of Principles 
and Practice of Education, and V. T. 


tioned by constitutional government. Part V. 
How We are Governed in the United States, is 
a concise summary of outstanding features of 
the American constitutional system and a de- 
scription of the organization and operation of 
our national, state, and local government. Part 
VI. Citizenship, discusses the tasks of each 


ber of Thayer, Educational Director of the . 3... He . : 
“nas. Ethical Culture Schools, New York City. individual, first, as a cittzel of his own country 
13°960 479 pp. Heath. $2 The book is the product of long experience in 
12,658 A new idea and a fresh outlook mark Alberty the teaching of social sciences, and has had the 
and Thayer’s Supervision in the Secondary _ benefit of critical trial in the classroom under 
gs re- School. The phenomenal changes in high school the direction of experienced teachers. 
preted attendance, curricula, and organization have 
school called for a complete revision of the concepts MODERNIZED TEACHING IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 
ist the of the supervisor’s work in this field. The U. J. Hoffman, former state supervisor 
t that authors are the first writers on the subject to of rural schools in Illinois. 143 pp. Illus. 
1 each formulate, interpret, and apply to the problems F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, 
4 con- of secondary school supervision a consistent N. Y. 
chools democratic philosophy of education. They The author writes with a sympathetic under- 
a = have made a critical survey of existing prac- standing of the problems of rural teachers. 
new 
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11,284 
s, 542 
emen- 


tices and incorporated the best elements of 
each into a philosophy of supervision that gives 
direction to supervisory practice and a better 
perspective of practical details. The book is 
divided into four parts. I. The Supervisor 
Looks at His Job. II. The Supervisor and His 
Teachers. III. The Supervisor and Pupil Re- 
lationships. IV. The Organization of Super- 
vision. 


In his first four chapters, under the general 
head, Organization and Management, he dis- 
cusses the limitations and advantages of the 
small rural school, offers excellent working 
schedules for one-two- and three-room schools, 
shows how the school environment may be im- 
proved, and presents a physical education and 
health program prepared by a colleague. Part 
II is concerned with the philosophy of educa- 
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tion and its application in the school room. 
Mr. Hoffman advocates judicious use of the 
newer types of tests, and urges instruction 
which leads the pupil to develop his own 
powers. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE READINGS. Ernest Bren- 
necke, Jr., lecturer in English at Columbia 
University, and Donald Lemen Clark, as- 
sociate professor of English at Columbia 
University. 702 pp. Macmillan. $3.50 

Here is a representative collection of current 
magazine articles from all types of publica- 
tions from children’s magazines to scientific 
journals, with the life stories of many of the 
articles, gleaned from the authors who told 
where they got their ideas; how they worked 
them out; how the articles got into print, and 
other details not usually revealed to the read- 
ing public. The book contains articles on all 
sorts of subjects—crime, archaeology, business 
and office management, warfare, cosmetics, 
ethics, sociology, football, literature, art, music, 
and motor traffic—by writers representing 
many lines of work—waitress, day laborer, 
bank robber, naturalist, artist, educator, army 
officer, stock farmer, astronomer, psychiatrist, 
explorer, novelist, and beauty specialist—as 
well as by professional magazine article 
writers. For the person who wants to “get 
into print” through the medium of the maga- 
zine, there could be no better guide to ways 
and means than “Magazine Article Readings.” 


A LoviInG PEoPLE. Arthur P. Abbott, Historian 
and Lecturer. 147 pp. Jersey Printing 
Co., Bayonne, N. J. $1.50 

The purpose of this book is to illustrate the 

human and domestic side of the American 
Indian of New England and the Eastern States 
when master of his own destiny and uncon- 
taminated by the vices of a race that boasts 
of its superiority. The American Indian of 
Colonial days is visualized as a savage with 
a gory scalp lock in one hand and a tomahawk 
in the other. That he was a human being with 
a home, fireside, loved ones, and a well de- 
fined and regulated society, seems to be but 
little recognized. In this book we are taken 
into his home and learn of his legends, religious 
beliefs and practices, courtship and marriage, 
manufactures, government, songs, festivals, 
amusements, and many other things which 
concerned his daily life. 


SANS FAMILLE. Malot. Abridged and edited by 
Walter H. Storer. Illustrated. 301 pp. 
American Book Co. 

This popular masterpiece is reduced to a 
suitable length for classroom use. Notes re- 
duced to a minimum; a good working vocab- 
ulary; exercises; questions, including new 
idioms listed; also titles for free composition 
for those with more time to give to the study. 
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FRENCH Ip1om Stupy. W. H. Grosjean, former 
head of French Dept., Language Institute 
of New York. 199 pp. Heath 

A book based largely on spoken idioms, for 
use in intermediate or advanced courses, or 
as a supplementary reader or a manual for 
composition. Its thirty-five lessons consist of 
prose versions of La Fontaine’s fables, and 
selections of wit, humor, cleverness, or homely 
philosophy. The idioms in each lesson are 
printed in italic type and are listed and defined 
in a separate section. Varied drills and com- 
position exercises make full use of the idioms 
learned in the selections. 


GREGG TYPING, Techniques & Projects. Rupert 
P. SoRelle and Harold H. Smith. 267 pp. 
Rational Series, complete course. Gregg. 
$1.50 

This text is a further development of the 
technique-first conception of learning type- 
writing. A few of the outstanding features 
are: 1. The keyboard is covered in the first 
eight lessons; 2. Words are introduced in les- 
son 2, phrases in lesson 4, sentences in lesson 

6, paragraphs in lesson 10, and letters in les- 

son 26; 3. The text matter is practically self- 

instructive; and 4. The lessons are accurately 
timed and arranged in budgets. 


GREGG SHORTHAND JUNIOR MANUAL. John 
Robert Gregg. 202 pp. Anniversary Edi- 
tion. Gregg. $1.50 

The purpose of this manual is to provide a 
simple presentation of Gregg Shorthand for 
the pre-vocational study of the subject in junior 
high schools and other schools where shorthand 
is not studied for vocational purposes. 


POSTERS TO BuILD Up. No. 580. Furnishing 
the Home Posters to Build Up. (Each of 
the six posters makes picture of one room.) 
No. 581. Storyland Posters. (Includes 
Peter Rabbit, Boy Blue, Bo Peep, Ginger- 
bread Boy, etc.) Beckley-Cardy Co., 17 E. 
23rd Si., Chicago, Ill. Price per set, 40 
cents, postpaid 

Each set consists of six sheets 9 x 12 inches 
of heavy colored construction paper, on which 
have been printed the outlines of pictures. On 
other colored sheets have been printed outlines 
of various objects, which are to be pasted over 
the key sheet to make a colorful picture. The 
work is easy and attractive and when con- 
pleted makes a beautiful picture. All the 
necessary colored paper is furnished for com- 
pleting it. Full directions given for cutting 
and pasting. 


PETER MAKES Goop. Gertrude Thomas. 187 
pp. Illus. Beckley-Cardy. $0.75 

This book will make a powerful appeal to 

boys and girls of Grades 4 to 6. It is the 
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story of Peter, a little mongrel pup, and his 
friends. Nearly all of the accounts attributed 
to the dog characters are drawn from actual 
fact. The stories are written in an entertain- 
ing, attractive, and winsome style for children’s 
reading and insure sympathetic response from 
their readers. 


CHILDREN OF OUR WILDS. Lou Villinger. 152 
pp. Illus. Beckley-Cardy. $0.75 

“Children of Our Wilds” contains stories of 
wild animals, written in such an appealing 
fashion that young readers, Grades 3-4, can- 
not fail to recognize their kinship with these 
children of the wild. The first story, Shooting 
Star, tells of the friendship of Ray, the Ranger, 
with the young mule-tail deer that he be- 
friended. Among the other animal characters 
may be mentioned, Split Ear, the black bear 
of the Sequoias and her two roly-poly cubs; 
Snow Queen, an equally devoted polar bear 
mother; Scamper, the gray squirrel; Smiles, 
the beautiful silver fox, and Sanky, the “coon 
chile.” The many illustrations from photo- 
graphs provide interesting and unusual pic- 
tures of animals. 


NONSENSE RHYMES AND ANIMAL STORIES. 
Alhambra G. Deming. 62 pp. Illus. 
Beckley-Cardy,. $0.65 

This book is designed to teach little children 
the correct form of expressions of which they 
habitually use the wrong form; for instance: 

“IT ain’t got,” etc. In these stories of animals, 

some of which are told in rhyme, the expres- 

sions occur so often that young children make 
them a part of their vocabulary unconsciously. 

The little illustrations in color and in black 

and white are alive with action and interest 

for the little folk. : 


READ IT YOURSELF STORIES. Jessie A. Harris, 
first grade teacher, and. Liliian M. Ed- 
monds, second grade teacher, Connellsville 
schools. 1388 pp. Illus. Beckley-Cardy. 
$0.70 

“Read It Yourself Stories” contains twenty- 
eight stories and rhymes that are sure to de- 
light the children of grades 1 and 2. Some of 
the characters are those of the familiar nursery 
thymes, Marjorie Daw, Little Bo-Peep, Boy 

Blue, ete., but in new and original settings. 

Some of them like the soft soap man and the 

“duck with the feather curled over his back” 

are new citizens of Storyland that the children 

will be sure to welcome as friends. The authors 
are both primary teachers and have spent 
much time and effort to embody in this book 
material which they felt would appeal to the 
average child. The book was tried out with 
many groups of children and proved very popu- 
lar. The vocabulary has been carefully chosen 
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and checked with the Gates Primary Word 
list; the illustrations in three colors are strik- 
ing and unusual. 


“Festival and Civic Plays from Greek and 
Roman Tales. Mari Ruef Hofer. 237 pp. 
Illus. Beckley-Cardy. $1.25 

“Festival and Civic Plays From Greek and 

Roman Tales” is a dramatic reader for grades 
six to eight and for junior high schools. It 
gives twenty-two pithy dramatizations of the 
lives and times of the Greeks and Romans. It 
not only is a volume which offers constructive 
values in school dramatics, but is also of aid in 
teaching history. 


SAFETY PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES. Florence 
S. Hyde and Ruth C. Slown. 265 pp. Illus. 
Beckley-Cardy. $1.25 

This book contains a comprehensive array 

of factual material and practical suggestions 
gathered from authoritative but widely separ- 
ated sources and arranged so that it affords 
easy selection by teacher or pupil for pro- 
grams td meet varied situations and needs of 
different age groups in all types of schools. 
There are thirty-seven complete programs 
which include: discussion outlines with per- 
tinent information, appropriate songs, yells, 
rhymes, games and stories, safe ways for the 
prevention of fires, etc. and first-aid measures 
touching every phase of safety education. 


Our LITTLE FRIENDS OF ESKIMO LAND. Fran- 
ces Carpenter. 239 pp. [Illustrated in 
color. American Book Co. 

One of a series of home-life readers for 
supplementary use in the elementary schools. 
Much stress laid upon the influence of native 
environment on manners and customs. The 
book carries an Eskimo boy and girl through 
a year’s cycle of adventures—on seal hunts, in 
pursuit of reindeer and of wild birds; on fishing 
expeditions. It takes us to the trading posts, 
the singing festivals, and to the Eskimo homes, 
the igloo and the tupik. 


/ 
THE Book OF THE Woops. Marianne Gauss 


and C. W. Gauss. 
Bros. $1.50 
Two sisters have written and illustrated this 
book about wild animal life in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The titles of the stories are enough to 
make one want to read: 
Mrs. Stubbs, the Bear with a Bad Name 
Beauty, the Orphan Fawn 
Lightning, the Wise Old Ram 
Mr. Ground Hog Chuck, the Weather Prophet 
of the Hills 
Big-Foot, the Snowshoe Rabbit 
Mr. Sambo Adolphus Ringtail Coon, a South- 
erner in the Rockies 
The book is profusely illustrated. 


269 pp. Illus. Laidlaw 
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INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS IN PLANE GEOMETRY. 
Florence Bishop and Manley E. Irwin. 
Student’s Booklet, $0.36; Teacher’s Key, 
$0.16. World Book Co. 

These tests cover the regular high school 
course and may be used with any standard 
textbook. They consist of a series of thirty- 
six tests, each of which covers a unit of sub- 
ject matter. They give an analysis of achieve- 
ment that provides the basis for a program 
of remedial work and for adapting instruction 
to class and individual needs. 


THE INTEGRATION OF TEACHING: A Work-Book 
for Teachers from the Kindergarten to 
the Senior College. Samuel Quigley. Ed- 
wards Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. $2 

A very interesting and useful book in litho- 
graphed print. The author was formerly as- 
sistant professor of education at the University 
of Minnesota; dean and director of education, 
Colorado State Normal School; president of 
Western State Teachers College of Colorado; 
and at present is associate professor of educa- 
tion, extension division of the University of 
Texas. 

Mr. Quigley’s book is in reality a work-book 
for teachers from the kindergarten to the 
senior college. Successive chapters deal with 
the meaning of education, subject matter, abil- 
ity analysis, conduct controls, adjustment of 
instruction to individual differences, specific 
teaching objectives, the identification of in- 
structional units, school failure and retarda- 
tion, the written examination, the daily recita- 
tion, with supplementary reading for each 
chapter and with a summary of the work sheet 
and a specimen work sheet. 

The volume is an unusual contribution to the 
literature on methods of teaching. The keynote 
is probably best summed up in this sentence: 
All of the principles of education that matter 
at all are involved in considering what to teach 
and how to teach it. The volume most effec- 
tively serves as a guide in aiding teachers to 
put into effect this principle. 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE CHILDREN’S FAIR. 
School Nature League. The American 
Museum of Natural History. School Serv- 
ice Series Number Six, Department of 
Education of the Museum, Lincoln Build- 
ing, 60 East 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT MAKES A _ DISCOVERY. 
The Answer to the Rural School Reading 
Problem. Lucile F. Fargo. The American 
Library Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.: BIENNIAL SURVEY 
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OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 1928- 
1930; CAREERS LEAFLETS, No. 7—DENTISTRY, 
No. 8—JOURNALISM, No. 9—LIBRARIANSHIP, 
No. 10—ARCHITECTURE, No. 11—CIviL ENGI- 
NEERING, No. 12—ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
No. 18—MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, Depart- 
ment of Interior; PRICES: WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL, September, 1931, Department of Labor. 





Books Received 
American Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C.: 
CINDER THE CAT. Miriam B. Huber. $0.56 
Fact & Story READERS. Book VII. Henry 
Suzzallo, Geo. E. Freeland, Katherine 
L. McLaughlin, and Ada M. Skinner. 
$0.96 
L’ARRABBIATA. Sophia H. Patterson. $0.76 
PROBLEMS IN BrioLocy. George W. Hunter. 
$1.76 
WorRKBOOK TO ACCOMPANY ENGLISH CoM- 
POSITION. May McKitrick and Marietta 
H. West. $0.56 
WoRKBOOK FOR PRIMER and Book I. Henry 
Suzzallo, Geo. E. Freeland, Katherine L. 
McLaughlin, and Ada M. Skinner. $0.28 
each 
WORKBOOK IN Socrotocy. Clarence H. 
Schettler and Geo. E. Simpson. $0.68 
Ginn and Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass.: 
THE NEW PATH TO READING. 
Anna D. Cordts. $0.80 
Gregg Publishing Co., 270 Madison Ave., 
NO CxS 


Book IV. 


CONDENSED RULES FOR ENGLISH COMPOSI- 
TION. M. E. Gray 

GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE. Part III. Lloyd 
L. Jones and James L. Holtsclaw 

PROJECTS IN BUSINESS SCIENCE. Lloyd L. 
Jones and James L. Holtsclaw 

TRANSCRIPTION DRILLS. J. Walter Ross 

UNDERSTANDING ADVERTISING. Raymond 
Hawley and James B. Zabin 

D.C. Heath & Co., 180 Varick St., N. Y. C.: 

AMERICA’S STORY FOR AMERICA’S CHILDREN. 
Clarence H. Knowlton, Gertrude L. 
Stone, and M. Grace Fickett 

ANCIENT CIVILIZATION. Hutton Webster 

BuRKE’S SPEECH ON CONCILIATION. Howard 
D. Widger. $0.48 

HAWTHORNE’S THE HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES. 
Ward H. Green. $0.92 

LIBRO DE TEMAS CASTELLANOS. 
Rivera 

NOUVEAUX CONTES DE LA FRANCE CONTEM- 
PORAINE. Edited by by W. M. Daniels 

SHAKESPEARE’S JULIUS CAESAR. Max J. 
Herzberg. $0.80 

STEVENSON’S AN INLAND VOYAGE AND TRAV- 
ELS WITH A DONKEY. Florence A: 
Crocker. $0.80 
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JOSIAH PENNIMAN, provost of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, was reelected secretary 
of Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching at the annual meeting of the 
board on November 17, 1931. 


Harry F. NEWELL, principal of the junior 
high school at Franklin, is taking the following 
method to improve the scholarship of the 
pupils: As soon as any pupil is reported as 
failing, Mr. Newell calls the pupil to the office, 
asks him what the difficulties are, and what 
he as a pupil thinks would help him to improve. 
Then Mr. Newell makes definite suggestions to 
the pupil and to his teacher. 


M. M. WALTER, associate professor of indus- 
trial education at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, was appointed on November 9 to the 
position of director of the bureau of rehabili- 
tation of the State department of labor.and 
industry, Harrisburg. As director of this bu- 
reau, Mr. Walter will have charge of civilian 
rehabilitation as carried out in accordance 
with the State plan for rehabilitation and the 
Federal Act of 1920. 


GEORGE T. MILLER, head of the art depart- 
ment of the State Teachers College at Slippery 
Rock, was elected president of the South- 
western Arts Association at its recent meet- 
ing in the Fine Arts Department of Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh. The association is made 
up of teachers, supervisors, and directors of 
art in thirteen counties in western Pennsyl- 
vania. 


HERBERT C. LANKS, head of the departments 
of history and Spanish of Jenkintown High 
School, has had an article on Elementary Edu- 
cation in Colombia, South America, published 
in School and Society. The article gives a de- 
tailed account of research work and transla- 
tion projects as well as of personal contacts 
while living in South America. 


WILLIAM S. DAUGHERTY, veteran president 
of the board of education of Indiana, relin- 
quished his gavel of authority on November 12. 
In 1883 Mr. Daugherty was first elected to the 
board and he served continuously, except for 
part of one term, until he resigned. During 
these forty-eight years he acted as president 
forty-six years. 
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FRANK AYDELOTTE, president of Swarthmore 
College, has been granted leave of absence to 
start at the end of January to go to Mexico 
and continue his study of the Latin-American 
countries. Later he will represent the United 
States at the Pan-American Conference at 
Havana, and will then go to Germany to study 
the development of universities there. Pro- 
fessor John A. Miller will be acting president 
in Dr. Aydelotte’s absence. 


FRANK C. FOOSE, son of Lemuel O. Foose, 
superintendent of schools of Harrisburg from 
1878 to 1905, who has served the Harrisburg 
school district for thirty-two years, first as 
clerk of books and supplies, and for the past 
ten years as purchasing agent, has resigned to 
become secretary of the Harrisburg Consistory. 
He began his new duties December 1, 1931, at 
a salary of $5,000. 


A. A. Potst of Harrisburg has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent for the Harrisburg 
school district. Mr. Poist will succeed Frank 
C. Foose, who resigned to become assistant sec- 
retary of the Harrisburg Consistory. 


W. J. WIEST, who just retired from service 
as budget man of the Shamokin school board 
after two successive terms, left as a memorial 
of his service a comprehensive survey of the 
financial operations of the district for the past 
decade. Salient features of the compilation 
are an annual reduction in the cost of tax 
collection amounting to $2,000, and an annual 
saving of $2,700 in the coal bill. The bonded 
indebtedness has been decreased by $111,800, 
and the fixed assets of the district have been 
enhanced by the acquisition of new grounds to 
the extent of $132,000, all of which has been 
paid out of current revenues. As a further 
mark of public spirit, and in keeping with the 
Washington bi-centenary, Mr. Wiest in leaving 
his post placed a handsome portrait of the 
First President on the wall of the director’s 
room. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS in the N. E. A. from 
Pennsylvania include: Wilber Emmert, George 
R. Green, B. L. Gumm, Bernard S. Hostetler, 
W. W. Lantz, William S. Livengood, Jr., Parke 
Schoch, George A. Sigman, Reverend L. Elbert 
Wilson. 
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LLOYD MIFFLIN MEMORIAL guests recently 
enjoyed a concert at Cloverton, the teachers’ 
home at Columbia, by the male quartet, violin 
trio, contralto soloist, and pianist of the Salome 
U. B. Church of Columbia. 


NEW CASTLE has just published Number 1 
of Volume 8 of “The School Bulletin.” The 
issue, edited by the New Castle branch of the 
P.S.E.A., contains an article by Superintendent 
C. C. Green on “Are Teachers People?” articles 
on the financial investment of the teacher, the 
Pennsylvania School Employes’ Retirement 
System, and on Character Training. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS are being conducted in 
Snyder County. Teachers from two or three 
districts assemble at a central point to discuss 
school problems. Newer methods of teaching 
are given special attention. A definite program 
is planned for each meeting. 


JERSEY SHORE has instituted the vocational 
course in home economics, according to the 
George Reed plan, for the first time this year. 
Bessie Reitz has charge of the department 
which has an enrolment of 75 girls. 


THE NEW THOMPSON SCHOOL, Daugherty 
Township, Beaver County, which was dedicated 
Friday, November 27, 1931, is beautifully situ- 


ated on a hilltop facing the Beaver Valley. 
The building is of the unit type, modernistic 
design, built of light colored brick trimmed 
with stone. 


ABINGTON HIGH SCHOOL students at Penn- 
sylvania State College attained the highest 
ranking of all high schools represented at the 
college. They had an index number of 12,447, 
while Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, stu- 
dents stood second with an index number of 
13,789, and Central High, Philadelphia, third 
with 13,400, the ciphers indicating that no 
students were entered. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, established in 
1831, has issued an attractive booklet announc- 
ing its 100th anniversary. Since 1843, follow- 
ing the death of Noah Webster, the Merriams 
have published Webster’s dictionaries, known 
the world over. For an interesting account 
(free) of the early “blue-back spelling book,” 
the famous “Unabridged” of 1864, the “Inter- 
national” of 1890, the “New International” of 
1909 and of today, write the G. & C. Merriam 
Company, Springfield, Mass. The booklet closes 
with this quotation from Emerson: 

“If a man has good corn, or wood, or boards, 
or pigs to sell, or can make better chairs or 
knives, crucibles or church organs than any- 
body else, you will find a broad, hard-beaten 
f road to his house, though it be in the woods.” 
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WASHINGTON CAMP, No. 398, P. O. S. of A, 
Emaus, presented a loving cup to Ruth Lauden- 
slager of Emaus for perfect school attendance 
from 1919 to 1931, 


A SAFETY PATROL, equipped with the official 
regalia of the A. A. A., is on duty at dangerous 
points of intersections in Pine Grove. This 
equipment, which consists of a white Sam 
Brown belt, patrolman’s badge, and ponchos 
with the A. A. A. emblem and school boy patrol, 
was furnished by the parent-teacher associa- 
tion. The caution banners, the word “caution” 
in white letters on a red background attached 
to a long bamboo pole, are held across the 
streets when the pupils are passing through 
the safety lanes. The banners were presented 
by Rev. R. O. Musser, who is director of the 
Schuylkill County motor club. 


PINE GROVE High School is now equipped 
with radio amplifier loud speakers connected 
with a special panel board designed by Marshal 
Hall, a local radio expert. Not only is it pos- 
sible to receive radio broadcasts, but messages 
can be sent to every room in the building by 
the speakers. 


THE SERVICE CLUBS of Pottstown and other 
community organizations such as the six 
Parent-Teacher Associations, the Century Club, 
and the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club, are raising funds to furnish milk and 
specially baked rolls for 360 school children 
who are not receiving adequate and proper 
breakfast at home. This will continue during 
the winter months. About $2,500 is already 
expected. These community organizations are 
working through a special committee of the 
board of education and the superintendent of 
schools. 


Upper Darpy teachers and school employees 
contributed $6,300 to relief work. This amount 
is to be divided between the United Welfare 
Campaign and the local relief work. 


On NovEMBER 11, at nine o’clock, in the 
auditorium of the Steelton High School, the 
American Legion, the Ladies Auxiliary, and 
citizens of Steelton joined with the faculty 
and students of the high school in a Community 
Armistice Day program. After the American 
Legion had conducted the ceremony for Arm- 
stice Day, its post-commander introduced the 
Honorable Frank B. Wickersham, who de- 
livered the address. 


STEELTON HIGH SCHOOL has the largest en- 
rolment in its history. The following subjects 
have been added to the curriculum: Public 
speaking, advanced cooking, and advanced 
sewing. 
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CHAMBERSBURG dedicated its high school 
building on Friday afternoon, November 20. 
Following the dedication exercises, the high 
school faculty entertained at an informal re- 
ception and tea in the household arts rooms. 
In the evening a formal reception was held in 
the high school gymnasium. 


GREENSBURG HIGH SCHOOL observed Patrons’ 
Night, Monday evening, November 9. A well 
arranged program gave prominence to the high 
school band, the physical education depart- 
ment, the vocational department, the high 
school paper, clubs, student council, and the 
orchestra. After the program had been given, 
the parents and friends visited the teachers 
in their rooms. More than 3000 persons were 
present. 


THE CITIZENS OF KUTZTOWN, at the recent 
election, approved a school loan of $118,000 for 
the purpose of making an addition to the high 
school building. Construction of the building 
will start early next spring in order that the 
new building will be ready for occupancy by 
the opening of the school term next fall. 


FourR Boys from Harrisburg have been 
honored by the class of 1932 of Mercersburg 
Academy. Donald: L. Cameron is marsha] of 
the class and a member of the class day com- 
mittee; Henry C. Kennedy and David D. Rob- 
erts are on the memorial committee, and Robert 
D. Foothorap is on the class day committee. 


CARBON CoUNTY has thirteen school em- 
ployees who attend New York University every 
Saturday. The group drives to and from New 
York on Saturday. 


COLUMBIA CouNTY placed two new schools in 
service recently. The Madison Township school 
at Jerseytown, dedicated November 20, has ac- 
commodations for junior high school students 
and children of the elementary grades. The 
Espy school, Scott Township, with the same 
accommodations, was opened Monday evening, 
November 23. 


PoRTER TOWNSHIP, Tower City, held its an- 
nual alumni banquet during the Thanksgiving 
vacation. The banquet was preceded by a short 
business meeting. The officers elected for the 
coming year are: E. B. Moore, president; Mrs. 
Wayne Kehlar, vice-president; Mrs. Joseph 
Miller, secretary, and A. A. Unger, treasurer. 
F, Thomas Beck, supervising principal, out- 
lined several objectives set up by the board and 
faculty. These are a well equipped and work- 
Ing library; a well organized and efficient 
safety patrol; a walk between the high school 
and the Tower City borough line; a better sys- 
tem for caring for underprivileged children; 
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the establishment of a fund to lend to worthy 
students who otherwise would be unable to 
continue their education; and the completion 
and equipment of the new unit of the high 
school. Honorable Judge Hicks complimented 
Porter on the splendid progress it is making 
and spoke briefly on the subject: Educating 
for Citizenship. 


POTTER COUNTY teachers, assembled at 
Coudersport for teachers institute, approved 
as one of their resolutions “We recommend that 
our teachers take more active part in our pro- 
fessional organizations, both State and Na- 
tional, and assume an individual responsibility 
toward and within these organizations.” 


PALMERTON recently completed a three-year 
playground program. Each one of the three 
elementary school playgrounds was graded and 
surfaced with Kentucky Kyrock. Kyrock is a 
natural asphalt which forms a smooth surface 
and wears indefinitely. The improvement was 
made at a cost of $16,000, or an average of 
$1.85 per square yard of surface covered. 


EMPORIUM borough has reorganized its high 
school as a six-year school and has added shop 
work for the junior high school grades. It has 
also established a kindergarten as a part of 
its elementary school system. 


A CONTRIBUTION of the nation’s teachers to 
the maintenance of our educational systems at 
their present high standards in spite of the 
depression mounts to nearly $82,000,000, ac- 
cording to the result of a study of summer 
school attendance just completed by the Na- 
tional Education Association. A total of 273,- 
148 teachers enrolled in educational courses in 
the summer schools of the colleges and univer- 
sities of fifty-two states and territories of the 
United States in 1931. This is an increase of 
about 3,000 over 1930 summer school attendance 
in educational courses. 

At the conservatively estimated average cost 
to each teacher of $300 for board, room, clothes, 
tuition, books, transportation, etc., during last 
summer term, these teachers spent $81,944,400, 
a substantial stimulus to general business as 
well as a large investment in preparation for 
better teaching services. The amount spent by 
the teachers for this purpose exceeds the total 
state, county, and local appropriations for 
education in any one of forty of the forty-eight 
states. The number of teachers who attended 
summer school is approximately twenty-nine 
per cent of the 956,000 teachers of the nation. 


POTTSTOWN TEACHERS have scored again. 
For the eighth successive year they have had 
a 100% membership in the P. S. E. A. and 
the N, E, A, 
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EUROPE.:°9 <3, 


via TRAVAMEX 


Travel independently a new, economical way 
called “TRAVAMEX.” Sail when and on what 
ship youprefer—your tour begins when you reach 
Europe. Choose from 10 alluring itineraries, with 
comprehensive sightseeing and pleasant accommo- 
dations, ranging from: 
15 days $133. to 35 days $332.50 
(Time and cost exclusive of ocean voyage) 

You will be welcomed everywhere —all your ar- 
rangements made in advance—the services of the 
American Express Company will make your trip 
carefree, memorable—the experience of a lifetime! 


wre AMERICAN EXPRESS 


for Travel Service 


Boutin 1708 Chestnut Street 512 Grant Street 
29 Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





ALL EXPENSES 


Consult the originator of Student 
Toursand specialistin economicalEuropean 
Travel for the intellectual elite. Benefit 
from the experience of 15,000 satisfied guests. 


KELLER TRAVEL CLUB 


551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Write for Booklet A 





uURO 


ALL EXPENSES $ 3 7 Ose AND LAND 
> FIVE COUNTRIES 4 


New booklet illustrates 80 amazing travel val- 

> ues for 1932, including three brand new features < 
. Russian, All-motor, and Oxford Study Tours. 

> Cunard supremacy. Over 15,000 satisfied guests. 


> STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
665 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. Write for Booklet T 








EARN A TOUR TO EUROPE 


Foremost Student Tours to Europe desires a competent 
organizer or representative in each city or college. Most 
liberal commissions ever offered. Also a cash bonus 
for acting as hostess or courier for party. Ability to 
fill these positions desired but not essential. 23,000 
Satisfied Clients. 250 Conducted Tours from 24 days 
$235 to 93 days $690. Lowest Cost and Easiest Selling 
Tours. State qualifications fully in first letter. 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 














Great Northern Hotel 


State Teachers’ Ass’n Headquarters 


Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theaters, etc. Entirely 
refurnished and redecorated. 400 Rooms. 400 Baths. 


Jackson Blvd., Dearborn & Quincy Sts. 
CHICAGO 























LANCASTER COUNTY teachers at their insti- 
tute in November voted to become a 100% unit 
next year of the National Education Associa- 
tion. The teachers of Montgomery County took 
similar action in September. These two counties 
will swell Pennsylvania’s 100% N. E. A. coun- 
ties to fifteen and will add nearly 1500 national 
members. 


THE LAMPADION, Official magazine of Phi 
Sigma Pi, professional education fraternity for 
men in teacher-training institutions, made its 
appearance October, 1931. Volume 1, Number 
1, is a most creditable publication and at once 
takes rank with the Phi Delta Kappan, the 
Open Book of Kappa Phi Kappa, and the Key, 
Phi Beta Kappa. Pennsylvania is honored with 
two of the national officers of Phi Sigma Pi: 
C. E. Manwiller, president, Pittsburgh, and 
C. O. Williams, secretary, Harrisburg. The 
eastern regional director is William H. Bristow, 
Harrisburg. Pennsylvania chapters have been 
formed in the following State Teachers Col- 
leges: Bloomsburg, California, Clarion, In- 
diana, Mansfield, Shippensburg, and Slippery 
Rock. Three of the honor members in Penn- 
sylvania are James N. Rule, State superinten- 
dent of public instruction, Ben. G. Graham, 
superintendent of Pittsburgh’s schools, and 
Henry Klonower, director, teacher bureau, de- 
partment of public instruction. 


THE CHILD HEALTH COUNCIL of Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny County in its report for the 
year 1930-31 states that its purpose is to create 
and keep active through the year proper inter- 
est in the health of every child in Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny County. The bulletin reports 
the May Day Activities, the winners of a 
health poster contest, the work of the speakers 
bureau, the health score card and certificate, 
and the pre-school examination. 


SHARPSVILLE schools, Harry E. Pebly, super- 
vising principal, with fifty employees have con- 
tributed $659.61 to the community fund of 
Shenango Valley, Mercer County. In addition, 
the Sharpsville teachers have made generous 
donations of clothing and shoes for needy 
school children. 


REPORTS FROM 273 PRIVATE SCHOOLS and col- 
leges of all sizes scattered throughout the coun- 
try show that the enrolment of students for 
the fall of 1931 is only slightly lower than that 
for 1930 in spite of the continued subnormal 
financial conditions of the past twelve months. 
These reports, which have been compiled by 
N. W. Ayer and Son, Inc., school advertising 
specialists, in its fourteenth annual private 
school census, list 98,517 students in attendance 
at the schools studied. This figure is only 3 per 
cent below that of a year ago, 
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HAVERFORD TOWNSHIP school district has 
initiated a program of speech defect correction 
which is worthy of attention. One teacher 
from each building is being trained to do the 
corrective work. Each student with a speech 
defect is given a psychological examination in 
order to find the nature of the defect and the 
exact sounds that are troublesome to the child. 
The child is also given a medical examination 
by the school physician to determine whether 
or not the causes of the speech defect may 
be remedied by medical attention. The child 
is then examined by the school dentist to dis- 
cover whether or not the defect may be caused 
by malformation of thesteeth or other causes 
that may be corrected by the dentist. After 
these examinations have been concluded the 
case is analyzed and remedial measures pre- 
scribed. 


Upper AUGUSTA TOWNSHIP, Northumberland 
County, held a school fair October 22. Beckley 
school, Mrs. W. A. Geesey, teacher, won the 
silk flag for the greatest number of points won 
by the pupils of a given school in the agricul- 
tural exhibits. Augusta school, Mrs. May K. 
Swank, teacher, won the custody for one year 
of the silver loving cup awarded to the school 
making the best educational (classroom work) 
exhibit. J. K. Bowman of the department of 
public instruction was the judge who awarded 
the cup. 


BLAKELY SCHOOL DISTRICT has been active 
during the summer and fall in repairing build- 
ings, painting, grading grounds, and so on; 
thus it is doing its part in relieving the unem- 
ployment situation in its local district. The 
following are the officers of the district: H. 
B. Anthony, superintendent; W. J. Morgan, 
president of board of directors; W. C. Carter, 
vice-president; Mrs. Jennie Gage, secretary; 
John A. Mayne, treasurer; George Reese, Roy 
Simpson, and John Dronzek, members. 


WESTFIELD TOWNSHIP, Tioga County, has a 
new consolidated elementary school building. 
This is the second complete consolidation dur- 
ing the year. The building is up to date in 
every respect, and the grounds are ample for 
games of all kinds. The buses, which transport 
children to the school, conform to State stand- 
ards, 


A FULL-TIME LIBRARIAN is on duty for the 
second year in Lebanon Senior High School. 
The library has been entirely reorganized and 
new furniture has been purchased. 


THE HOMEMAKING DEPARTMENT of the Corry 
schools is cooperating with the relief agencies 
by canning fruit and vegetables for winter 
distribution. 
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How to start 1932 
with only 


ONE BILL 


TARTING the year with a whole stack of bills 

is bound to be discouraging. Rather than wait 
to pay them all, why not borrow $50 to $300 on 
the Special Household Loan Plan for School 
Teachers? Then you can pay your bills at once, and 
repay us in convenient monthly installments. 

Our charge on loans above $100 is much less 
than the rate provided by the Small Loan Laws of 
this state. It is figured only on the balance due and 
for the time you keep the loan; no other charges. 


Borrow on your own signature 


You will like Household’s dignified, courteous 
service. No assignments are taken and school 
authorities are not notified. Only your own signa- 
ture is required. Loans are made quickly and con- 
veniently by mail, or you may discuss the details 
at the Household office nearest you. 

Thousands of teachers have been satisfactorily 
served by Household. Learn what our Special Plan 
can do for you. Mail the coupon or come in. Full 
information gladly given without obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


PENNSYLVANIA OFFICES 





ALLENTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
Wetherhold- Metzger Bldg. 

ALTOONA, 3rd Floor, Penn 
Central Bldg. 

CHESTER, 2nd Floor, 
530 Market Street 

EASTON, 2nd Floor, First 
National Bank B 

ERIE, 4th Floor, Bae Trust 


Bldg. 
JOHNSTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
First National Bank Bldg. 
LANCASTER, Bnd Floor, 
Woolworth B 
ag woes tyes i Sth Floor, 
People’s City Bank Bldg. 
NEWCASTLE, 6th Flocr, 
Union Trust Building 


NORRISTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
a Penn Trust 


‘o. Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 
4th FL, Jefferson Bldg. 
6thFL., Bankers Trust Bldg. 
4th Fl, Commonwealth 


Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, 3rd Floor, 


Park Bldg 
READING, Sad Floor, 
526 Penn St. 
SCRANTON, 4th Floor, 
First National Bank Bldg. 
WILKES-BARRE, 4th Floor, 
Miners Bank Bidg. 
YORK. » 4th Floor, ‘Schmide 





MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


to one of above offices 


Street 
Home Phone 


Amount I wish to borrow $....++ 


I teach at 


witees My salary is$ 


It is understood this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow 
or put me to any expense 
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MIDDLETOWN HIGH SCHOOL has an enrolment 
of 350, an increase of sixty-three over last 
year’s enrolment. 


SOMERSET JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL held 
an informal dedication of its new addition and 
improved school plant in an evening session, 
November 2. It was felt that an informal 
dedication during which the patrons could see 
the school plant at work would be more effec- 
tive than a formal dedication. Guests were 
urged to see: 

1. The rooms in which your child studies and 

recites 

. The new centraily located library with 

its 3100 volumes 

The new gymnasium 

The new laboratories 

The new home-making departments 

The new general shop 

The agricultural classroom and shop 

The new auxiliary music room 

The new art room , 

following gifts were acknowledged: 

. The furniture in the chemistry laboratory 
was purchased by the S. S. Crouse Post 
181, of American Legion 

. The instructors’ desks in the biology and 
physics laboratory were purchased by the 
Class of 1931 

.-The two most excellent oil paintings which 
are hung in the library were given by a 
group of men in Somerset 

. A new rug in office of supervising prin- 
cipal 

. The splendid lighting in front of school 
building was the gift of classes of 1930 
and other years 

. The new shrubbery in front of the high 
school building is the gift of the American 
Legion Auxiliary 

. The new Norway maples in rear of high 
school building are the gift of Albert 
Bittner 


bo 
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THE MEN employed in the secondary school 
organizations of Wayne and Pike Counties have 
organized a Wayne-Pike School Men’s Club 
with forty-two members. The club meets 
monthly. At these meetings school practices, 
policies, and teaching techniques are discussed, 
criticized, and evaluated. The men have a good 
time at these meetings, enjoying, prior to the 
business sessions, a dinner served by the hotel 
at which the meeting is held. 


PHILADELPHIA’S 10,000 public school em- 
ployees have pledged 2% of their salaries for 
six months to the United Campaign. Last year 
they gave 1% of four months’ salary. 


SAFETY PATROLS have been established 
throughout the entire city of Lebanon. 
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THE WASHINGTON CoUNTY Education Asso- 
ciation held its second meeting in the East 
Washington High School, Saturday, November 
21. 

The theme of the morning session was Guid- 
ance in the Elementary and Secondary Schools; 
of the afternoon session, Guiding Principles in 
Pennsylvania’s Ten-Year Educational Pro- 
gram. The speakers were Rex Dimmick of 
Donora, Robert Wayman of Washington, H. L. 
Holbrook of the State department, and H. L. 
Kriner of the State Teachers College, Califor- 
nia. 

The officers of the association are: H. §S. 
Kuder, President, Cecil Township; R. T. Bar- 
ner, Vice-President, California; F. W. McVay, 
Secretary, Canonsburg, and E. F. Westlake, 
Treasurer, East Washington. 

Five meetings are scheduled for the year: 
October, Trinity High School; November, East 
Washington; December, the County Institute; 
January, Canonsburg, and February, State 
Teachers College, California. 


A CURRICULUM STUDY in English is being 
conducted in Abington Township schools under 
the leadership of Isobel Davidson, former 
supervisor of elementary schools at Elizabeth, 
N. J. An integrated English course is the aim 
with special adaptation to Philadelphia sub- 
urban needs. 


THE WEST CHESTER SCHOOL DISTRICT has en- 
ployed a welfare worker on full time to look 
after the physical needs, cleanliness, clothing, 
etc., of children so that exclusions and absence 
on their part can be avoided. In addition to 
being an adviser to the mothers she actually 
does the work on behalf of the children. The 
school is adding the necessary equipment to 
carry on this work. A room for unused cloth- 
ing and other supplies has been furnished. 


THE WEST EASTON school band rendered a 
splendid program before a meeting of the 
Forks Township Parent Teachers Association 
recently. 





Human Relations in Teaching 
(Continued from page 375) 
him with their questions about life. His in- 
vitation for them to do so was expressed in 
words that are particularly appropriate today, 
“Come unto Me, all ye who labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” 

A teacher who, through her personality, can 
send out such an invitation, not only to those 
who are heavy laden but also to those who 
hunger and thirst after knowledge and 
righteousness, is a real educator, giving her 
pupils an educational equipment which shall 
enable them to live happily and usefully in the 
perplexing world about them. 
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Pro- An Organization BY Teachers FOR Teachers. Provides Best 
Protection for the Cost. 


PAYS: 


FOR EVERY DISEASE AND ACCIDENT DURING ENTIRE 
#2 YEAR. Permits You to Continue Membership if You Give Up 
cVay, ‘4 

stlake, Teaching or Marry. 


BENEFITS AT AN ANNUAL COST OF $30.00 





wok (Under “Non-Comparable Certificate”) 

stale: Sickness (Maximum 6 months) $25.00 per week 

¥ we Convalescence (Maximum 3 weeks) 25.00 per week 

State Quarantine (Full Period) . 25.00 per week 
Accident Disability (Total) (Maximum 6 mos.) 45.00 per week 

bei Accident Disability (Partial) (Maximum 5 wks.) 22.50 per week 

eing Accidental Death 1,500.00 

under 

aeths IMPORTANT 

1e aim More Teachers are carrying their Protection with the T. P. U. than 

a sub- with ALL OTHER SIMILAR ORGANIZATIONS COMBINED. 

4s em These Features Commend Themselves— 

o look 

thing, 1. Lowest cost. 

aap 2. Largest field of coverage. 

tually é 3. Covers Sickness, Accident and Quarantine. 

*, : 4. Non-cancellable at will of Officers. 
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d. 


\ Note This Record of Service— 


red a Paid to teachers in 1930, $207,789.10. 

f the Paid since organization (1912) $1,600,269.27. 
‘iation Assets of over One-half Million Dollars. 

Paid to Pennsylvania teachers, 1930, $97,147.03. 


, Endorsed by Boards of Education. 


All teachers need health and accident protection, as an aid 


“ - and comfort when salary stops and expenses mount. 

today, Why look farther? Write for particulars. No obligation. 
mane Address— 

“nose TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 

a who 


-~ Breneman Bldg., Lancaster, Penna. 
g her Or, 612 Schaff Bldg., Philadelphia, Penna. 
shall Or, 1303 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna. . 


in the 




















Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Necrology 


ALBERT H. WELLES, 67, former principal of 
Central High School, Scranton, died Novem- 
ber 9, 1931, in Easton Hospital. 


ELLA PIFER, one of the oldest teachers of Mc- 
Kean County, died at her home in Bradford, 
October 24, 1931. Miss Pifer began her teach- 
ing in Clarion County at the age of seventeen, 
Later she taught in Venango, Butler, Mercer, 
and Warren Counties. For the past forty-eight 
years she taught in McKean County, the last 
twenty-eight of these years in the second grade 
of the Sixth Ward school of Bradford. 


KENNETH GORDON MATHESON, president of 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, for ten years 
and an outstanding figure in educational circles, 
died November 29 at his home in Bryn Mawr. 
Dr. Matheson was president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of College Presidents, a trus- 
tee of Princeton Theological Seminary, and ac- 
tively interested in many Philadelphia philan- 
thropies. 


RoBert J. MCLAUGHLIN, principal of the 
John Welsh public school, Philadelphia, died 
November 19. 


JESSIE J. Kipp, a teacher in the Millerstown 
public schools, died recently. 


S. M. SMYSER, assistant superintendent of 
Bucks County schools, died Monday, Novem- 
ber 30, 1931, after a few days’ illness. 


MARGARET A. McGuIRE, teacher in Mahanoy 
City, died on Saturday, October 31, 1931, after 
a few days’ illness. 

Miss McGuire began teaching in Mahanoy 
Township school district in 1892. In Septem- 
ber, 1895, she took up her duties in the Maha- 
noy City public schools. She taught in the 
lower grades and for a number of years had 
been teaching the English classes in the eighth 
grade, junior high school. 


THE TEACHERS and other employees of the 
New Castle schools subscribed one-eighth of 
the total community chest fund this year. Their 
subscription was $6,258. 





CALENDAR 


January 17-23—National Thrift Week 

January 25—Child Labor Day 

February 2—Association of School Board Sec- 
retaries, Harrisburg 


February 3, 4—State School Directors Asso- 
ciation. Headquarters: Penn - Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg 
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February 7-183—Boy Scout Week. Twenty- | 
second Anniversary of Boy Scout Move- | 
ment in America 


February 18-20—International Council for the | 
Education of Exceptional Children, 
Washington, D. C. 4 


February 18-20—Twelfth Annual Conference 
of Progressive Education Association, | 
Baltimore, Md. Headquarters: Emer- J 
son Hotel : 


February 20-25—Department of Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A., Washington, D. C. | 
P. S. E. A. Headquarters: Washington 
Hotel. Pennsylvania Dinner, Monday | 
evening, February 22, Washington Ho- | 
tel, $2.50 per plate 


March 4, 5—Northeastern Convention District, 
Hazelton 


March 9-12—Schoolmen’s Week and Southeast- 
ern Convention District of the P.S.E.A., 
University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 


March 18, 19—Eighth Annual Junior - High- 
School Conference, New York Univer- 
sity. Theme: Improving Junior-High- 
School Instruction 


March 21, 22—Teachers Colleges Conference, 


Harrisburg 

April 2—Lehigh Valley Arts Association, 
Bethlehem 

April 3-8—Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference, Cleveland, Ohio 

April 8, 9—Southern Convention District, 
Chambersburg 

April 14-16—Western Convention District, 
Pittsburgh 


April 15, 16—Educational Conference, Juniata 

College, Huntingdon 

19-22—Eastern Arts Association, New 

York City 

April 20-23—Annual National Meeting, Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association, 


April 


Philadelphia 

April 23—Mountain Arts Association, State 
College 

April 29, 30—State Contests, Pennsylvania 


Forensic and Music Leagues, Pittsburgh 

April 30—Northwestern Arts Association, Oil 
City 

June 25-July 1—National Education Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 

July 25-31—Regional Conference, W. F. E. A, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

July 29-August 12—Sixth World Conference 
of the New Education Fellowship, Nice, 
France 
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INCOME PROTECTION 





Have you considered the possibility of a sudden discontinuance of 
your salary checks by reason of illness or accident? 


Our Income Protection Policies will obviate worry and prevent 
financial loss by the investment of a small portion of your monthly 
earnings. 


Operations, Hospital Confinements, Prolonged Illnesses or Serious 
Accidents are mighty unprofitable without a regular income. 


ILLNESS INDEMNITY 


TOTAL LOSS OF TIME HOSPITAL CONFINEMENT 
$25.00 PER WEEK FOR 52 WEEKS $50.00 PER WEEK FOR 4 WEEKS 
(Payable after first week’s illness) — (Payable after first week in hospital) 
First Week’s Illness First Week in Hospital 

$12.50 Per Week $25.00 Per Week 


ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


ORDINARY ACCIDENT SPECIAL ACCIDENT 
$25.00 Per Week for 52 Weeks $50.00 Per Week for 26 Weeks 
IN os Sede dea xs pisbedarduacnee icc icinicnsaciaieniesmanioae $2,500 
PMN ein ena eins ha CHE EGOS ati Bist 6 oxo oS vice oh en eo eee ce eas 2,500 
BRN oie eA ashe s(diais, as ocile eutacin meee NGG BOR So oiod iosecsdeondacexcusesace 2,500 
PME 5 coves simone cseueues One Hand and One Feet... ..o.o.cccccccccsccvcs 2,500 
IE arco owes oes Either Hand and Sight of Either Eye................. 2,500 
Goa i cawse esse neve Either Foot and Sight of Either Eye.................. 2,500 
MM cio de wha ose cwaeeddes Sidhe Of Hatin vO oe cee scene sccceoseees 2,500 
Ne orci wkro un Cuan Gene oe reees MN IRIE «20 00 oS se den lv dacs oe eacees 1,250 
Na ce oes ero ee ea ace cots ee ORE oo ens cose ranenmeeeetaes 1,250 
I a5 o(v'eSieGibiecteowaed eoesaen Siete Gk Hateee gee 6. oo cicckocencccsceccuads 1,250 


ANNUAL PREMIUM—$30.00 


Pennsyluania Casualty Company 


LANCASTER, PA. 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


foothills of the Rockies, offers you 

unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park;moun- 
tain climbing;mountain camp maintained 
forsummerstudents. Altitude of one mile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate «stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 20 to July 23 
Second Term, July 25 to Aug. 26 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law,Education,Business Administration, 
Journalism,Art,and Music.Field courses 
in Geology and Biology.Maison Francaise, 
Casa Espanola. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Produc- 
tion. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for graduate work in all 
departments. Excellent library; labora- 
tories.Organ recitals and public lectures. 


Te: UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from 
Eastern States 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 


DEAN of the SUMMER QUARTER (DEPT. P) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below : 


Summer Quarter Catalogue 

Summer Recreation Bulletin 

Field Courses in Geology and Biology —— 
Graduate School Bulletin 


NaME 





Street and No. 


City and State 





February, 1932 











PSYCHOLOGY COURSES 


Get a better understanding of 
child and human nature 


TAKE THESE COURSES 
BY CORRESPONDENCE 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND 
ADOLESCENCE 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
MENTAL HYGIENE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 
MATERIALS AND METHODS OF TEACHING 
DULL AND RETARDED CHILDREN 


For information about these and one hundred 
other courses write to: 


Frank H. Koos, Assistant Director 


Correspondence Study Division 
School of Education 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pennsylvania 














PENN STATE 
SUMMER SESSION 


INTER-SESSION 
June 20 to July | 


REGULAR SESSION 
July 5 to Aug. 12 


A program of 400 courses in 35 aca- 
demic and professional departments. 
Graduate and under-graduate credits. 
Competent and experienced faculty. 
Facilities for sports and social ac- 
tivities. 

A beneficial vacation of study and 
recreation in  Pennsylvania’s most 
beautiful mountains. 


For Comprehensive Catalog Address 
Director of Summer Session 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
STATE COLLEGE, PA. 
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ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Spring Sh ee ene Summer 
Session ae ee x? a Session 


May 16 7 June 27 
we ' ae 22 wee ae 
June 25 3 August 6 


MODERN Be fey &é ee DELIGHTFUL 
METHODS Ek ie: mt . LOCATION 


Fall Semester Opens September 12 


PROFESSIONAL AND COLLEGE COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
Write For Bulletin 











SUMMER STUDY IN CLEVELAND 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
Six Weeks: June 20 to July 29, 1932 


For Teachers, Supervisors, Administrators and Academic Students 
Standard University Courses, Graduate and Undergraduate 
Some Special Features 
Observation and demonstration in a public Graduate School gives special attention to the 
elementary school in regular session. needs of graduate students, administrators, 
Clinics for arithmetic and reading. supervisors and teachers. 
School of Nursing offers advanced courses in Offering for kindergarten-primary teachers. 


preparation for administration and teach- Art courses in cooperation with the Cleve- 
ing in schools of nursing. land School of Art Travel in Europe. 


. : Music School with demonstration classes, 
a "a pg Mh high school orchestra and choir, university 


Staffs chorus. ; : 
Z ; . ae. School of Library Science offers three curri- 
Courses, observation and practice teaching in cula. 
Nursery School Education. French House and Foreign Language Demon- 
Extra curricular advantages of a large Uni- stration School where only French is 
versity. Recreation in a delightful city. spoken. 


Write for detailed information to 


THE DIRECTOR, Summer Session 
2060 Stearns Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


“Cleveland—The Vacation City: Cool, Clean and Comfortable” 
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Old Main 
For Full Information Address 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, 





Bucknell 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 5 to August 12 


Liberal Arts 
Education 
Engineering 


Demonstration School for Student Teaching 
Enrolment limited—Enroll early 


JOHN H. EISENHAUER, DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


Lewisburg, Pa. 














In the Classroom Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia is Supreme 


pre stoes have found that all encyclopedias are not alike. 


That only Compton’s meets every teacher and pupil need. It A l l en cy c l oO p e ra | i as 


answers all questions properly and adequately because it was spe- 
cially written, arranged and constructed for classroom use. Up to 


the minute, authoritative and well illustrated, in schools everywhere re oe OO) t ra ] i k e ! 


it is the most used classroom encyclopedia. Get this outstanding 
reference work for your teachers, your pupils. It fits amy course of 


study, every teaching plan as no other encyclopedia can. Only Compton’s has these 
classroom advantages 


NO SPLIT er letter —_ 
P ete in a volume 
LETTERS Prominent guide 
letter at the top of each volume 
instantly points the way to all 
information. An arrangement so 
simple it invites constant usage. 


STUDY OULINES IN Sclee- 
SEPARATE VOLUME ih fiy 


constructed Study Outlines, ena- 
bling pupil to organize and review 
all the comprehensive material in 
the work on every major subject, 
are conveniently placed in the last 
Compton’s is easy to use. volume, together with picture 
There are no puzzles to solve. _lists, interest questions, and bibli- 
Pupils simply reach at — ographies. 
for the volume they wa 
The simple aiphabetioal gu ide 


INDEX AT BACK Fact- 
OF EACH VOLUME !®¢« 


is now 
at the back of each volume. For 
subjects starting with ‘“A’’ you 
simply pick up the “A” volume 
and turn to index. It shows the 
exact page where information and 
pictures are located. 


SIXTEEN Sixteen 
HANDY VOLUMES 1 ish: 
conveniently sized volumes. Easy 
to handle. Binding specially rein- 
forced by patented Compton Dura- 

Bound process, which outweats 
standard bindings two or three 
to one. 


is marked clearly on both Write for Special School Prices and Terms 


back and front cover of each 


ume weep ences FE. COMPTON & CO. "Betired ShSclopeda, 


table or in the rack—either 


Way, they wy ***4 ~~ Compton Bldg., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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es study at the University of Pitts- 

burgh affords the unusual opportunity of 
special courses for teachers and school ad- 
ministrators and the educational and social 


advantages of an industrial center. 


Address the Director 
Summer Session 
University of Pittsburgh 














North, South, East and 
West +++ Figures Prove 


Nationwide WORLD 
BOOK Preference 


The teacher preference for THE New WORLD BOOK Encyclo- 
pedia is definitely indicated by the figures of sales to individual 
teachers everywhere. For example, in Greater New York alone. 
6,086 teachers PERSONALLY own sets . . . in Ohio 6,668 teachers 

. in Georgia 4,706 teachers . . . in Wisconsin 2,967 teachers 
...and in Washington 1,002 teachers. Figures from other states 
show that THE WORLD BOOK is owned PERSONALLY by 
equally as large a number of teachers. 

Each year THE WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia is improved, 
always offering more for your money than any other encyclo- 
pedia. 9,200 pages — 14,000 practical illustrations — built for 
American School use, its articles are authentic, prepared by com- 


9,200 


Pages 


14,000 


illustrations 


petent authorities. Its material is indexed and correlated to con- 
form to the most modern teaching requirements. 

One volume devoted to Study Outlines provides the teacher with 
material that saves hours of time and effort in preparing and mak- 
ing lesson assignments. Everything in the other 12 volumes is 
presented in owfline. under 38 department heads. 

You can not appreciate the outstanding value THE New WORLD 
BOOK Encyclopedia represents until you know all the detailed 
facts. Write us today. There is no obligation. 


The NEW 


WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, Publishers 
154 EAST ERIE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


INDISPENSABLE to the Modern Teacher 
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NO TEACHER IS FREE! 


FROM THE POSSIBILITY OF SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT ~ 
But YOU can be free from the worry of Debt with a membership 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Pa. 
TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF OUTSTANDING SERVICE 


Write today, there is no tomorrow. A card will bring complete information, and 
may save you much worry in the future 














TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Broad and Montgomery 
Avenue 


COLLEGE OF LIBERA 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Phone Stevenson 7600 


L ARTS AND SCIENCES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, LAW 


MEDICINE, PHARMACY, DENTISTRY, CHIROPODY 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 


OAK LANE COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Send for Bulletin 











cramped 
little 
hands 


ease up with Dixon’s 
Beginners’ Peneils. 
Primary Teachers en- 
dorse them. e Dixon’s 
Beginners’ Pencils are 
earried by all School 
Supply Houses. 


School Bureau 
Pencil Sales Departmenti71-J 
JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City New Jersey 















































Reduced Prices 


are now in effect 
on 


Newson Readers 


and their 


Supplementary Material 
Toyland 
Also 
Little Folk’s Library 
First and Second Series 
is now available to Boards of 
Education at the reduced price 
for each series of 
$1.50 
f.o.b. New York 
NEWSON & COMPANY 
73 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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em = RUGG 


Changing Governments 


and Changing Cultures 


A challenging presentation of the major 
world problems of today against their his- 
torical background. This book concludes the 
famous Rugg Social Science Course—the 
first and only course aimed directly at help- 
ing boys and girls to understand our complex 
modern world. New circular No. 520 lists 
some of the 2200 places now using Rugg. 











Ohio Star Journal 


Ginn and Company 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 

















INSTRUCTIONAL 
TESTS 
IN THE SCIENCES 


General Science . . Biology 
Chemistry .... . Physics 





brilliant eee oe 
eo} wa = R$ are sure mastery tests as a basis for well- 
to result if you use timed remedial teaching. Given at 
frequent intervals, the tests pro- 
vide the basis for proper review to 
Colors based on the insure complete mastery of fun- 

‘OLD FAITHFUL ‘TUNED PALETTE’ damentals and avoid the usual 
Write for our free folder on’PRANG “cramming” at end of the term. 
TEMPERA. Its full of useful ideas. 


THE AMERICAN @ CRAYON COMPANY 


279-97 BATES AVE, SANDUSKY, Om 





Send for complete descriptions 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
H Roo. U. 8. Pat. on, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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